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ABSTRACT 


A Classification  of  the  Treatment  Needs  of  200 
Delinquent  Boys  Committed  to  Institutions  and 
Agencies  by  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia,  1955 


The  treatment  classification  was  based  on  a study  of  court 
records.  A simple  random  sample  of  200  records  was  taken  in 
a systematic  manner.  These  records  of  the  delinquent  boys 
provided  data  on  their  psycho-social  characteristics,  which 
data  were  recorded  on  schedules  for  the  purpose  of  tabula- 
tion. The  tabulated  characteristics  could  not  be  defined 
specifically  enough  to  suggest  a treatment  classification* 
Hence,  the  characteristics  had  to  be  defined  and  grouped  in 
categories  designed  from  treatment  literature. 

Lourie  and  Klein's  classifications  of  children  needing 
certain  types  of  institutional  programs  appeared  most  suit- 
able for  this  particular  sample  of  delinquent  boys.  Several 
modifications  of  these  classifications  were  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  closest  approximation  to  the  needs  of  the 
sample.  Case  illustrations  were  used  to  indicate  how  the 
sample  fitted  into  the  six  treatment  categories. 

The  records  were  analyzed  and  classified  by  one  individ- 
ual, the  investigator.  Three  directors  of  children's  agen- 
cies in  Philadelphia  were  asked  to  perform  similar  operations 
on  the  data  of  12  cases.  This  procedure  served  as  a test  of 
the  investigator's  general  approach  to  classification.  The 
test  results  indicated  that  the  three  directors  substantially 
agreed  with  the  investigator's  method  of  data  analysis  and 
grouping  of  the  sample  of  delinquent  boys.  The  classifica- 
tion study  was  essentially  exploratory,  with  the  objective 
of  establishing  general  categories.  . It  considered  many 
treatment  possibilities  for  the  sample  of  delinquent  boys* 
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INTRODUCTION 

"The  fact  that  boys  are  allowed  to  exist  at  all  is  evi- 
dence of  a remarkable  Christian  forbearance  among  men",  was 
Ambrose  Bierce's  idea  of  a witticism.  Eoys  have  been  selected 
for  this  study  for  they  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  troublesome 
than  girls."*'  The  overwhelming  majority  of  children  committed 
to  institutions  are  delinquents.^  In  spite  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  delinquents  in  institutions,  a survey  of  the  literature 
reveals  that  actually  little  is  known  about  the  treatment  of 
delinquents. 

Authorities  on  child  care  believe  that  delinquents  are 
like  other  troubled  children  in  their  basic  needs.  Yet,  in 
treatment  delinquents  are  separated  from  other  children  and 
placed  in  training  schools,  industrial  schools,  and  other 
types  of  programs  designed  specially  for  them.  This  has  oc- 
curred while  authorities  have  long  been  searching  for  a gen- 
eric definition  of  a delinquent  child.  In  decisions  on  treat- 
ment a choice  usually  must  be  made  either  of  a program  which 
will  keep  the  child  in  the  community.,  or  of  an  institutional 
program^  Currently  there  are  few  criteria  to  make  such  a de- 

T 

Philadelphia. Municipal  Court  Report,  195^,  P.  36.  The  ratio 
of  delinquent  boys  to  girls  is  reported  as  approximately  5 to  1. 
2 

Ibid  #1,  p.  46.  p.  51.  The  number  of  committed  delinquents 
was  1,214-,  and  the  number  of  committed  non-delinquents  was  356. 
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cision.  Finally  there  is  the  question  of  selecting  a particu- 
lar institution  for  a particular  child.  All  of  these  issues 
appear  whenever  the  subject  of  institutional  treatment  is  in- 
troduced. 

This  study  will  mainly  deal  with  a classification  of  treat- 
ment needs  of  children  in  institutions.  Such  classification  was 
suggested  in  a recent  survey  of  the  training  schools  of  Penrisji- 
vania.  A major  finding  of  the  survey  is  indicated  as  follows:^ 

Categories  of  children  committed  to  any  one  school  may 
include  mental  defectives,  dependent  and  neglected,  and 
educationally  retarded,  and  in  a few  of  the  larger  in- 
stitutions, adult  criminals.  Older  children  are  mixed 
with  the  younger  groups.  These  conditions  preclude  the 
fully  effective  use  of  training  programs  and  facilities 
in  terms  of  state-wide  needs. 

Similarly,  this  problem  has  appeared  in  training  schools  of 
other  states,  and  it  has  become  a matter  of  great  concern.  As 
a step  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem,  people  from  vari- 
ous disciplines  have  proposed  a classification  of  delinquents 
according  to  treatment  needs. 

There  is  a search  for  criteria  for  such  a classification, 
and  opinions  vary  with  the  field  of  interest.  Community  organ- 
ization specialists,  Buell  and  Associates  observe  that  a dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  correctional  and  nan-correctional 

4 

programs.  Buell  states: 


3 

Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Training  Schools  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents. Prepared  by  the  Government  Consulting  Service,  Insti- 
tute of  Local  and  State  Government,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
June,  1954,  Se.,1.  p.  2. 

4 

Buell,  Bradley,  and  Associates,  "Community  Planning  for  Human 
Services",  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1952,  p.  313» 
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The  truth  is that  there  has  "been  little  thought,  re- 

search, or  experimentation  systematically  directed  to- 
ward determining  the  characteristics  of  the  behavior 
point  or  setting  up  classificational  procedures  that 
could  be  used  to  indicate  which  of  the  two  kinds  of 
treatment  was  needed  in  a given  case,  or  creating  de- 
vices to  direct  the  fLow  of  cases  to  the  appropriate 
treatment.  Such  thought  and  research  are  badly  needed 
to  provide  a workable  and  sound  solution  to  the  struct- 
ural issues  in  this  field* 

An  interest  in  statistical  reporting  prompts  the  Child- 
ren's Bureau  to  make  another  suggestion.  The  classification 
it  proposes  is  built  upon  certain  psycho-social  criteria  plus 
values  and  goals  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  The 
Children’s  Eureau  indicatesT 

In  order  to  establish  categories  for  statistical  re- 
porting in  terms  of  treatment  need,  some  criteria 
governing  the  placement  of  a child  in  a particular 
category  must  be  evolved.  Such  criteria  might  be 
formulated  in  terms  of  psycho-social  adjustment  of 
the  individual.  This  would  involve  a consideration 
of  the  values  and  goals  of  the  community  as  well  as 
the  personal  values  and  goals  of  the  individual. 

In  a recent  conference  on  research  in  child  welfare, 
Gershenson  and  other  institutional  specialists  expressed  a 
great  need  for  a classification.  They  observed  that  the  re- 
sults of  treatment  could  not  be  assessed  without  defining  the 
types  of  children  in  institutions.  They  describe  the  present 
state  of  research  in  .institutions  as  follows:^ 

It  is  apparent  from  published  literature  that  re- 

5 

• Summary  of  Proceedings,  Conference  on  Control  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Soc.  Sec.  Administra- 
tion, Children's  Eureau,  1952,  p.  16. 

6 

Gershenson,  Charles,  P.  "Residential  Treatment  of  Children— 
Research  Problems  and  Possibilities",  Social  Service  Review, 
Sept.  1956,  p.  268-272. 
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search  in  residential  treatment  has  not  progressed  much 
beyond  the  observational  stage The  lack  of  useful  di- 

agnostic categories  has  hindered  progress  in  research. 

With  the  highly  disturbed  child,  medical  and  psychiatric 
categories  may  be  used,  but  they  are  not  adequate  for 
our  purposes.  Other  classifications  are  needed. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  of  Pennsylvania  also  recognized 
the  need  for  a classification  of  children  in  institutions  for 
delinquents.  Therefore,  the  Department  called  together  a num- 
ber of  individuals  interested  in  the  treatment  of  delinquents 
in  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  participants  in  the  conference  was 
the  1'unicipal  Court,  which  gave  full  support  to  a classifica- 
tion study.  A number  of  proposals  were  made  for  a plan  to 
classify  delinquents  committed  to  institutions  and  'agencies  by 
the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia.  The  plan  involves  the 
following  procedures: 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  Court  records  of  delinquents  com- 
mitted to  institutions  and  agencies  is  to  be  made.  From  these 
data,  a treatment  classification  will  be  constructed.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  records  contain  all  the  data  available  to 
the  Court  at  the  time  the  Court  makes  its  commitment  decision. 

2.  Treatment  needs  are  to  be  appraised  solely  from  the 
data  in  the  Court  records.  Specificity  of  treatment  necessar- 
ily must  be  limited  by  the  adequacy  of  the  court  data. 

3.  The  inadequacy  of  existing  treatment  programs  requires 
that  an  ideal  program  be  outlined.  The  classification  relates 
treatment  needs  to  the  ideal  program,  rather  than  to  the  exist- 
ing program.  With  such  a plan  a more  extensive  treatment  pro- 
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gram  can  be  achieved.  In  contrast  to  the  ideal  program,  the 
Court  has  to  rely  entirely  on  the  existing  program* 

The  classification  study  is  viewed  as  essentially  explor- 
atory. Its  objective  is  to  establish  general  categories  of 
delinquents  committed  to  institutions  and  agencies.  Their 

treatment  needs  are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

* 

best  practices  in  the  field.  Perhaps  in  the  future  there  may 
be  an  opportunity  to  study  the  children,  rather  than  their 
records,  and  thus  to  develop  better  and  more  definitive  treat- 
ment categories. 
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Chapter  I 

THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  STUDY. 

Delinquents  present  many  differences  in  their  psycholog- 
ical, emotional,  social  and  physical  make-up.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  is  to  establish  general  categories  of  delinquents 
vith  similar  characteristics.  These  groupings  should  be  mean- 
ingful and  useful  for  the  planning  of  treatment  programs. 

The  Court  records  provide  data  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  delinquents  committed  to  institutions  and  agencies.  Ee- 
cause  records  are  used  by  the  Court  for  operational  purposes 
rather  than  for  research,  there  are  certain  limitations  in  the 
data.  An  attempt  was.  made  in  the  study  to  define  the  charac- 
teristics of  delinquents  as  adequately  as  the  Court  records 
permit.  There  were  no  opportunities  to  secure  supplementary 
data  (i.e.  from  interviews,  tests,  examinations  and  the  like.) 

Eefore  proceeding  with- a classification,  the  literature 
on  treatment  was  consulted.  In  this  literature  treatment 
needs  were  mainly  discussed  in  reference  to  a particular  child 
with  few  generalizations  on  the  needs  of  types  of  children. 
There  were  not  very  many  treatment  typologies,  but  those  avail- 
able we re  examined,  and  were  considered  for  their  applicability 
to  the  sample  in  the  study. 

The  focus  of  the  study  is- on  the  treatment  needs  of 
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delinquents  at  the  time  the  Court  is  considering  them  for 
commitment.  In  its  commitment  practice  the  Court  first  stud- 
ies the  child;  guided  by  its  findings,  it  selects  the  best 
available  treatment  facility  for  the  child.  The  classifi- 
cation study  takes  the  Court’s  findings,  and  evaluates  these 
findings  in  terms  of  ideal  treatment  programs  suggested  in 
the  literature.  With  such  a procedure,  there  undoubtedly 
will  be  a marked  difference  in  the  treatment  approach  of  the 
Court,  and  that  of  the  study.  These  differences  are  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  a reflection  on  the  Court’s  practice.  Any 
practical  situation  compared  with  an  ideal  allows  room  for 
criticism  and  suggestions  for  improvement. 

The  Sample  Design 

An  examination  of  the  Court  dispositions  over  the  past 

five  years  revealed  that  commitment  rates  of  de?J.nquents  have 

remained  relatively  stable  in  relation  to  other  programs  in 
7 

the  Court.'  This  finding  may  be  interpreted  as  indicating 
that  the  Court’s  commitment  practices  have  varied  little  in 
the  past  several  years.  Commitment  cases  of  1955  were  selected 
for  the  study  since  they  presented  data  on  children  currently 
in  institutions.  These  cases  were  believed  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  population  of  institutionalized  delinquent  boys. 

In  1955,  out  of  3,539  adjudged  delinquents,  the  Kunicipal 
7 

Philadelphia  Municipal  Court,  195*+,  Table  13,  p.  47* 
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Court  committed  close  to  1000  boys  to  Institutions  for  delin- 
o 

quents.  For  practical  reasons  the  thousand  boys  could  not 
be  studied.  Therefore,  a sample  of  200  was  selected  which 
represents  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  boys  committed  to 
institutions  in  1955.  Simple  random  sampling  methods  were 
used  in  the  selection  of  cases  for  the  sample. ^ A list  of  all 
of  the  committed  boys  was  prepared,  and  in  a systematic  man- 
ner, every  fifth  boy  was  drawn  into  the  sample,  beginning 
with  number  3,  and  continuing  with  8 *13 *18,23, etc. 


The  Method  Used  in  the  Record  Study 


The  method  commonly  used  in  a record  study  is  to  employ 

several  well-trained  investigators  to  read  the  records.  These 

investigators,  then,  report  their  findings  in  the  particular 

10 

form  required  by  the  study.  Angelland  Freedman  indicate: 

B • 

The  writer  bad  to  use  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court  Report 
of  195^  as  a source  for  most  of  the  statistical  data.  Since 
the  1955  Report  was  published  in  the  early  part  of  1957,  the 
writer  secured  the  commitment  figures. from  the  Court's  Statist- 
ical Division.  The  commitment  figuresdbr  1955  were  given  as 
follows:  9^5  boys  were  committed  to  institutions  for  delinquents; 
60  to  public  and  private  child  placing  agencies;  29  to  other 
•institutions;  17  to  hospitals. 

P - . 

'With  data  on  the  population  of  committed  boys,  such  as  age, 
race,  type  of  home,  etc.,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  design 
a stratified  sample  which  is  capable  of  producing  better  esti- 
mates for  a stated  sample  size  than  the  simple  random  sample. 
Unfortunately,  such  data  were  not  available.  \ 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  population  was 
highly  heterogeneous.  Since  a simple  random  sample  requires 
homogeneous  data  to  secure  reliable  estimates,  it  was  unlikely 
that  the  sample  of  committed  delinquents  would  yield  estimates 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  population.  The  only  way  to 
solve  this  problem  would  be  to  take  close  to  1000  cases. 

10 

Angell,  Robert,  C.  and  Ronald’  Freedman,  "The  Use  of  Docu- 
ments, Records,  Census  Materials  and  Indices"  (in  Festinger, 

Leon  and  Daniel  Katz,  "Research  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences", 

New  York:  the  Dryden  Press,  1953,  Chap.  7,  p.  308. 
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"Well-trained  investigators  will  agree  to  a scien- 
tifically satisfactory  degree  on  what  the  personality 
traits  and  attitudes  of  persons  are  and  how  they  are 
likely  to  tehave  under  specified  circumstances," 

The  degree  of  agreement  can  he  determined  ty  correlation  co- 
efficients or  by  percentage  agreement  scores* 

In  this  study,  there  was  only  one  investigator,  the  author* 
In  order  to  secure  a measure  of  reliability  of  a single  in- 
vestigator's observations,  a small  sample  of  cases  was  pre- 
sented to  three  directors  of  children's  agencies.  These 
individuals  were  asked  to  place  the  cases  in  a theoretically 

designed  treatment  typology,  which  is  given  at  the  end  of 

IT 

Chapter  3 of  this  study.  Percentage  agreement  scores  were 
obtained.  These  percentage  agreement  scores  (75%  ''or  the 
three  individuals,  and  91^  for  two  individuals)  were  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  high  to  indicate  that  the  invest!- 
gator's  general  approach  to  classification  was  sound.  Since 
the  sample  consisted  of  only  1?  cases,  the  test  could  not 
establish  the  reliability  of  the  treatment  typology. 

The  determination  of  validity  was  not  dealt  with  in  this 
study.  Tests  of  validity  could  have  been  carried  out  had  the 
study  been  compared  with  similar  studies,,  or  had  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  been  checked  with  several  research  tech- 
niques. The  fact  that  no  other  studies  were  available  and 
both  time  and  funds  were  limited,  precluded  tests  of  validity. 

II 

Appendix  A contains  additional  information  on  the  work 
with  the  records* 
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Despite  the  limitations  of  the  research,  the  record  study  is 
believed  to  be  valuable  for  the  possibilities  it  presents  to 
develop  concepts  and  hypotheses  concerning  treatment  needs 
of  institutionalized  delinquents* 

The  Nature  of  the  Court  Data* 

The  records  presented  many  difficulties  in  the  analysis 
of  data.  Some  of  the  records  were  voluminous  and  others  were 
very  sparse.  Often  it  was  necessary  to  review  a vast  amount 
of  irrelevant  material  in  order  to  search  out  data  pertinent 
to  the  study.  Sometimes  the  data  was  missing. 

The  records  of  delinquents  contained  a compilation  of 
petitions,  notices  of  Court  actions,  reports  of  various  divi- 
sions of  the  Court,  and  of  outside  agencies,  letters,  and 
miscellaneous  documents.  The  record  of  the  delinquent  boy 
was  a part  of  a family  unit  record.  There  was  a separate  rec- 
ord on  each  member  of  the  family  appearing  before  the  Court  in 
connection  with  a petition.  Dependency  and  neglect  actions 
were  also  a part  of  the  family  unit  records. 

Information  on  the  child  depended  on  how  long  he  was  known 
to  the  Court,  and  how  much  work  was  done  with  other  members  of 
his  family.  The  type  of  disposition  also  appeared  to  have  . 
bearing  on  the  amount  of  information  in  the  records.  The 
records  of  truants  referred  to  the  Court  by  the  Eoard  of  Edu- 
cation often  were  found  to  contain  only  a brief  summary  from 
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the  school  in  addition  to  the  Court  action.  On  offenders  com- 
mitted to  Pennypack  House  for  the  first  tine,  data  was  more 
limited  than  with  other  commitments. 

The  Court  secured  data  from  various  sources:  the  proba- 
tion officers,  schools,  parents,  police,  prosecutors,  psycho- 
logists, psychiatrists,  doctors,  etc.  There  was  little 
uniformity  either  in  the  content  or  extent  of  reporting  from 
these  sources.  Contradictory  reports  on  the  child's  condition 
appeared  in  more  than  a few  records.  A major  problem  in  using 
the  records  was  that  of  deciding  which  of  the  sources  could 
be  regarded  as  reliable..  Without  objective  measures  of  re- 
liability of  these  sources,  the  evaluation  of  such  reports 
had  to  be  largely  subjective. 

The  Collection  and  Analysis  of  Lata 

A schedule  was  devised  to  secure  the  data  from  the  rec- 

12 

ords  in  a systematic  and  uniform  manner.  Utilization  of 
the  schedule  revealed  the  varieties  and  complexities  of  con- 
ditions presented  by  the  delinquents  could  not  be  included 
in  a single  schedule.  Therefore,  note-taking  supplemented 
schedules,  particularly  in  those  complex  cases  which  required 
further  study.. 

Both  data  from  the  schedules  and  notes  on  the  cases  were 

12 

Appendix  B contains  the  schedule. 
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used  to  develop  a treatment  typology.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
fit  the  theoretically  designed  typology  to  data.  The  results 
are  described  in  Chapters  4 and  5* 

The  Order  of  Topic  Presentation 

This  is  an  exploratory  study  -with  general  treatment  pers- 
pectives.  Therefore  the  study  is  concerned  with  a wide  vari- 
ety of  topics  relevant  to  the  needs  of  institutionalized 
delinquents.  These  topics  include: 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  Court’s  historic  and  current  role 
in  the  treatment  of  delinquents. 

2.  A critical  review  of  the  recent  treatment  typologies 
in  the  literature.  From  these  typologies,  plus  the  study 
data,  a new  treatment  typology  vas  designed.  The  focus  was 
chiefly  on  the  treatment  needs  of  the  sample  of  delinquents. 

3.  Detailed  case  illustrations  of  the  treatment  types. 

4.  An  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sample  of 
delinquents  committed  to  institutions  and  agencies. 

5.  A critical  review  of  literature  on  a variety  of 
factors  connected  with  delinquency. 

6.  The  findings  and  conclusions  which  emerge  from  this 
particular  sample  of  delinquents. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  JUVENILE  COURT 

Juvenile  courts  receive  the  largest  number  of  troubled 
children,  who  probably  present  a wider  range  of  problems  than 
that  known  to  any  other  agency  in  the  community.  Since  the 
founding  of  the  first  juvenile  courts  at  the  turn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  number  of  children  appearing  before  the 
courts  has  greatly  increased,  despite  the  concurrent  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  many  services  for  children  in  the 
community*. 

Most  of  the  courts’  work  is  with  delinquents.  Among  this 
.group,  there  is  a sizable  number  who  have  been  regarded  as  un- 
treatable,  or  who  have  been  ignored  by  the  traditional  child 
serving  agencies.  These  are  the  cases  which  are  generally 
considered  for  commitment  to  institutions.  They  represent 
the  most  serious  types  of  disturbed  and  anti-social  behavior. 

An  Historic  Perspective  of  the  Court’s  Role  in  Treatment 

♦ 

Prior  to  the  founding  of  the  juvenile  courts,  children 
were  exempted  from  certain  provisions  of  the  criminal  laws. 

In  a number  of  jurisdictions  the  punishment  of  children  for 
certain  types  of  offenses  was  made  less  severe  than  that  of 
adults*  During  the  nineteenth  century  several  other  reforms 
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in  the  treatment  of  child  offenders  vere  introduced,  the  most 
outstanding  of  which  were  special  sessions  for  young  petty  of- 

13 

fenders,  and  probation  services* 

The  founding  of  the  first  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York  City 

in  1825  presaged  a significant  step  in  the  treatment  of  child 
14 

offenders.  Other  communities  in  the  country  followed  the 
example  of  New  York  City,  among  the  first  being  Boston,  in 
1026,  and  Philadelphia  in  1828.  The  Houses  of  Refuge  were  de- 
signed to  separate  child  offenders  from  adult  criminals. 
Children  were  referred  to  these  institutions  by  the  courts  or 
by  civil  authorities  for  rehabilitation  and  protection  against 
the  corrupt  influences  in  the  community.  The  Industrial 
Schools,  and  later  the  Training  Schools  were  successors  to 
the  Houses  of  Refuge. 

A sweeping  reform  in  the  handling  of  child  offenders  oc- 
curred with  the  founding  of  the  first  juvenile  court  in  Cook 
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Teeters,  Negley,  and  John  Otto  Reineman,  "The  Challenge  of 
Delinauency" , New  York:  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1950,  p.  28l. 
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The  first  House  of  Refuge  was  founded  by  a group  of  poor 
law  reformers.  "Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  New  York  City,  as  early  as  1817  led  a group  of 
thoughtful  people  in  organizing  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Pauperism.  The  report  published  by  this  group  in 
1819  is  generally  considered  to  have  marked  the  origin  of  the 
movement  in  the  United  States  for  the  institutional  care  of 
delinquent  children.  The  successor  to  this  society,  The  Soc- 
iety for  Reformation  of  Delinquents,  remodeled  a military  • 
barracks  left  over  from  the  War  of  1812,  in  what  is  now  Madi- 
son Square  Park  in  New  York  City."  Hopki rk .Howard , W. . "In-  . 
stitutions  Serving  Children",  New  York:  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 1944,  p.  24. 
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County,  Illinois,  in  1899.  Other  states  which  simultaneously 

had  been  considering  a court  for  children  separate  from  that 

15 

of  adults  directly  followed  the  example  of  Illinois*  The 
juvenile  courts  provided  a judicial  framework  for  the  protec- 
tion of  children.  As  a court  of  equity,  the  juvenile  courts 
extended  the  concept  of  the  State rs  responsibility  for  the 
protection,  care  and  treatment  of  all  children  whose  welfare 
was  in  jeopardy. 

The  juvenile  courts  were  a product  of.  a general  social 
awakening  to  the  needs  of  children.^  There  was  a growing 
recognition  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  poverty,  social 
and  physical  deprivations  which  appeared  conducive  to  serious 
maladjustment  and  misbehavior  in  children.  Strong  moral  sent- 
iments were  expressed  on  the  injustice  of  demanding  retribu- 
tion from  child  offenders  who  were  believed  to  be  victims  of 
conditions  over  which  they  had  little  control.  Rot  only  was 
punishment  viewed  as  a violation  of  moral  principles,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  ineffective  as  a cure  of  delinquency.  One  of 

T5 

Bruno,  Frank,  "Trends  in  Social  Work",  New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  19*+8 , p.  67.  The  Rational  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  had  expressed  -an  interest  in  a jufr- 
enile  court  for  many  years  prior  to  its  founding.  In  1896  a 
Commission  on  Children  of  the  Conference  recommended  a com- 
mittee rather  than  a court  hear  complaints  against  children 
and  supervise  the  child's  treatment  until  he  was  discharged.- 
The  ability  of  a .court  to  act  in  both  a judicial  and  admin- 
istrative capacity  was  questioned  by  a number  of  members  of 
the  Conference. 

16  • 

Kahn,  Alfred,  "A  Court  for  Children",  A Study  of  the  New 
York  City  Children's  Court,  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1952,  Chap.  2. 
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the  strongest  forces  motivating  the  founders  of  the  juvenile 
courts  was  their  abiding  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  child  sav- 
ing measures* • 

The  philosophy  of  the  juvenile  courts  has  been  expounded 
in  a number  of  cases  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the 

legislation  establishing  the  courts.  An  example  is  cited  in 

17 

Commonwealth-  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Fisher * 

The  objection  that  "the  Act  offends  against  a consti- 
tutional provision  in  creating,  by  its  different  pun- 
ishments for  the  same  offense  a classification  of  in- 
dividuals" overlooks  the  fact,  heretofore  to  be  noticed, 
that  it  is  not  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  but 
for  the  salvation  of  children,  and  points  out  the  way 
by  which  the  State  undertakes  to  save,  not  particular 
children  of  a special  class,  but  all  children  under  a 
certain  age,  whose  salvation  may  become  the  duty  of  the 
State  in  the  absence  of  proper  parental  care  or  dis- 
regard of  it  by  wayward  children. 

Dedicated  to  treatment,  the  juvenile  courts  in  the  early 
20th  century  found  meager  treatment  resources  available  to 
them.  They  depended  upon  institutions,  public  and  private 
child-placing  agencies,  and  services  of  voluntary  agencies, 
in  the  community,  to  minister  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
children  with  whom  they  dealt.  Finding  these  resources  in- 
adequate, the  courts  developed  probation  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  court  service,  and  later  detention  homes,  operated  in 
close  relation  to  the  court.  The  courts  also  secured  psy- 
chiatric services  for  children,  which  were  financed  from 
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Abbott,  Grace,  "The  Child,  and  the  State Select  Documents 

with  Introductory  Notes",  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1938,  Vol.  2 p.  401. 
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private  sources* 

The  programs  for  the  children  in  the  courts,  and  those 
for  other  children  in  the  community  developed  separately  and 
independently.  Public  welfare  agencies  were  primarily  ori- 
ented to  income  maintenance,  and  later  they  added  services 
to  children  with  various  types  of  physical  and  mental  disab- 
ilities. Through  the  stimulus  of  federal  and  state  funds, 

thepublic  welfare  agencies  have  improved  their  programs  both 

19 

in  coverage  and  in  quality  of  service,  but  they  have  given 
relatively  little  attention  to  delinquency  treatment  programs, 
except  for  the  operation  and  supervision  of  a number  of  train- 
ing schools. 

The  traditional  private  child  care  agencies  have  devoted 
their  main  efforts  to  placement  in  foster  family  homes,  a 
program  which  has  had  questionable  success  with  delinquents. 
Their  reluctance  to  extend  services  to  delinquents  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  prevailing  views  that  delinquents  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  other  children,  and  therefore,  require  special 
and  separate  settings  for  treatment.  In  line  with  this  think- 
ing private  resources  have  been  made  available  to  establish 
special  projects  for  delinquents,  such  as  residential  treat- 
ment centers,  gang  projects,  and  recreational  programs,  but 
these  projects  have  had  rather  restricted  applicability,  and 
are  still  quite  limited  in  number  . 

Tfr-  — — 

Lenroot,  Katherine  F. , "The  Government  and  Child  Welfare", 
Yearbook,  Nat *1. Probation  and  Parole  Assoc.,  1948,  p.  82. 
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Eliot,  Martha,  M.D. , "Twenty  Years  of  Frogress  for  Children", 
Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vcl.  18,  August,  1955*  P.  27. 
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In  the  main,  the  juvenile  courts  have  relied  almost  ex- 
clusively on  probation,  a limited  amount  of  psychiatric  ser- 
vice, and  on  the  institutions.  The  Philadelphia  Court 
reported  that  out  of  10,000  or  more  children  who  came  tefore 
the  court  in  1954-,  only  two  to  three  percent  vere  referred 
to  public  and  private  agencies,  and  these  referrals  mainly 
were  for  placement. It  is  generally  found  that  courts  are 
discouraged  from  making  referrals  to  community  agencies  when 
only  a few  of  these  referrals  are  accepted. 

Special  Problems  of  the  Juvenile  Courts 


A.  Limitation  of  Treatment  Staff  and  Resources. 

Evaluating  the  current  status  of  juvenile  courts  In  this 

country,  Judge  Polier  of  New  York  City  found  that  many  of  the 

courts  were  impeded  in  their  work  by  a lack  of  sufficient 

PI 

staff  and  treatment  resources.  The  Judge  statedr 

The  short-comings  of  the  children's  courts  of  today 

are due  to  the  refusal  of  some  courts  to  employ- 

special  skills  for  both  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
maladjusted  children,  and  the  inability  of  other 
courts  to  secure  adequate  treatment  resources  because 
of  lack  of  community  support.  Such  resources  must 
include  not  only  the  personnel  required  for  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  individual  child's  problems,  but 
also  treatment  resources  in  the  community  which  in- 
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Philadelphia,  Ifunicipal  Court  Report,  195*+,  p.  A 46. 
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Statement  of  Justice  "Wise  polier  in  a review  of  "Unrabel- 
ing  Juvenile  Delinquency",  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  Vol. 
64,  1951,  pp.  1037-1038. 
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volve  cooperation  of  parents,  school  personnel, 
social  workers,  and  psychiatrists,  and  finally, 
institutions  to  which  a child  can,  when  neces- 
sary, be  sent  for  treatment  rather  than  for 
custodial  care*. 

Psychiatrists  and  social  workers  have  had  various  func- 
tions in  the  courts,  and  they  have  been  used  to  a greater 

extent  in  some  courts  than  in  others.  In  the  early  history 
♦ 

of  the  courts,  psychiatrists  were  employed  in  a diagnostic 
capacity,  but  later  following  the  example  of  the  Judge  Baker 
Clinic  in  Eoston,  a number  of  child  guidance  clinics  were  es- 
tablished in  Courts  and  also  independently,  throughout  the 

90 

country  with  the  support  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 

With  the  introduction  of  psychiatric  treatment  in  the 
courts,  there  was  an  expectation  that  the  principles  and 
practices  applied  in  other  treatment  settings  would  work  as 
well  in  the  courts.  Experience  with  psychiatric  treatment 
in  the  courts  has  revealed  that  delinquents,  and  particularly 
those  with  marked  personality  disorders,  have  failed  to  res- 
pond to  such  treatment.2^ 

Dr.  William  Eealy,  a pioneer  in  court  clinics,  attributed 
these  treatment  failures  to  the  clinics’  inability  to  exercise 


Bruno,  Frank,  Chapter  17,  ’’The  Juvenile  Court,”  pp.  169-176 
Op.  Cit.  p.  14  f. 

A recent  study  of  a clinic  connected  with  a Detroit  court 
revealed  that  the  court  frequently  referred  cases  witlq  a poor 
prognosis.  The  amount  of  time  and  effort  spent  on  these  cases 
as  compared  with  cases  from  other  referral  sources  was  greater 
and  the  results  of  treatments  were  less  satisfactory.  Adamson. 
L.  and  H.W. Dunham.  "Clinical  Treatment  of  Male  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents," Am.  Soc.  Review,  June,  1956,  Vol.  21,  #3,  pp. 312-320. 
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control  over  the  individual  or  his  social  situation.  He  con- 
cluded:^1* 

Aside  from  the  individuals,  who  become  delinquent 
mainly  because  of  inner  conflicts  and  frustrations, 
it  is  plainly  discernable  that  in  the  complex  of 
factors  which  make  for  delinquency  there  are  many 
social  elements,  deprivations,  and  pressures  that 
cannot  be  bettered  by  clinic  effort  alone. 

Today,  psychiatrists  are  mainly  used  in  a diagnostic  cap- 
acity and  in  a consultative  role  in  connection  with  other 
services  of  the  court.  For  a number  of  years  the  New  York 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations  has  carried  out  an  experimental 
project  in  intake  service  with  a focus  on  integration  of  psy- 
chiatric services  in  the  court.  The  findings  of  the  project 
reveal  that  psychiatrists  make  an  important  contribution  as 
consultants  in  the  treatment  planning  of  the  particularly  dif- 
ficult cases;  a great  share  of  study  and  treatment  of  the  child 
and  his  parents  at  the  point  of  intake  can  be  carried  by  soc- 
ial workers.^ 

Throughout  the ’history  of  the  courts,  social  workers  have 
been  associated  with  various  programs  of  the  courts.  Some 
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Healy,  William,  M.D. , "Twenty-Five  Years  of  Child  Guidance," 
Studies  from  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  Series  C.. 
#256,  Illinois  Department  of  Welfare,  (1934)  pp.  14-15. 
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The  court  intake  project  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations  has  been  described  in  a number  of  articles  by  its 
director,  Dr.  Harris  E.  Peck:  "Principles  and  Techniques  in 
the  Integration  of  Psychiatric  Service  in  a Juvenile  Court 
with  a Community  Youth  Program."  Am.  J.  Ortho.  Vol.  22,  #2, 
April,  1952;  "An  Application  of  Group  Therapy  to  the  Intake 
Process,"  Am.  J.  Ortho,  Vol. 23,  #2,  April,  1953:  Peck,  Harris, 
B.,  and  Virginia  Eellsmith,  "Treatment  of  Delinquent  Adoles- 
cents," Family  Service  Association,  1954. 
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have  been  attached  to  court  clinics,  and  a few  have  worked 
in  probation.  In  the  course  of  their  work  in  the  courts, 
social  workers  have  encountered  difficulties  in  reconciling 
an  administrative  and  controlling  role  with  a professional 
service  role.  Currently  a number  of  social  workers  are  at- 
tempting to  stimulate  an  interest  in  casework  in  the  courts.' 
They  indicate  that  social  workers  on  entering  a new  setting 
have  usually  been  compelled  to  define  their  roles;  they  also 
believe  that  work  in  the  correctional  field  offers  the  prom- 
ise of  enrichening  generic  casework  concepts  with  a broader 

P7 

social  outlook. 


• B.  The  Vestiges  of  the  Criminal  Courts. 

The  vestiges  of  criminal  court  procedures  in  juvenile 
courts  have  been  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  concept  of 
an  equity  jurisdiction,  and  with  efforts  to  establish  a treat- 
ment atmosphere  in  the  courts.  These  vestiges  have  been  des- 

* pO 

cribed  by  Reckless  as: 

Complaints  against  children  filed  .by  police  offi- 
cers; the  prevalent  notion  in  the  minds  of  children, 
parents,  and  neighbors,  that  an  appearance  in  the 
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"The  Court  and  Social  Welfare,"  Social  Work  Yearbook, 19 57. 
p.207. 
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Studt,  Ellit,  "The  Contribution  of  Correctional  Practice 
to  Social  Work  Theory  and  Practice,"  Social  Casework,  Vol.37. 
June,  1956. 
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Reckless,  Walter,  & Mapheous  Smith,  "Juvenile  Delinquency", 
New  York,  London:  HcGraw  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1932,  p.  227. 
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juvenile  court  is  as  stigmatizing  as  an  appearance 
before  a police  or  criminal  court;  ~ specific  phrases 
defining  delinquency  in  the  language  of  the  criminal 
code;  the  use  of  fines  and  short  sentences  by  less 
enlightened  judges  who  have  a magistrate’s  rather 
than  a social  conception  of  their  office. 

Such  procedures  have  been  conducive  to  public  apprehen- 
sion and  mistrust  of  the  courts.  Instances  of  improper  public 
relations  or  abuse  of  authority  have  served  to  obscure  the 
many  effective  measures  taken  by  the  courts  in  behalf  of 
certain' children,  who  today  have  no-  other  avenues  to  help. 

On  occasion  these  instances  have  evoked  the  issue  of  civil 
rights,  which  has  led  to  proposals  for  counsel,  appeals, 
jury  trials,  and  the  like.  While  such  steps  may  strengthen 
justice  in  relation  to  the  offense,  they  also  may  have  the 
undesirable  effect  of  precluding  careful  consideration  on 
needed  treatment. 

• The  reconciliation  of  justice  with  individual  treatment 
•is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the  court. ^9  Un- 
like the  adult  criminal  courts,  the  juvenile  courts  have  no 
codes  of  prescribed  treatment  for  types  of  offenses.  Many 
courts,  nonetheless,  have  developed  a fixed  way  of  dealing 
with  offenses.  In'  order  to  discourage  this  tendency,  a 
number  of  court  authorities  have  recommended  child  centered 
petitions  rather  than  the  offense  centered  petitions.  This 
29 

Eogan,  David,  "Justice  Versus  Individual  Treatment  in  the 
Juvenile  Court,"  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology," 

Vcl.  35,  Nov. -Dec.,  1944.' 
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recommendation  and  many  other  proposals  for  procedural  re- 
forms can  produce  a better  treatment  atmosphere,  but  the  full 
implementation  of  treatment  principles  ultimately  depends  on 
the  quality  of  leadership  provided  by  the  judge. 

C,  Snecial  Problems  in  Connection  vrith  Disposition. 

The  adjudication  of  cases  and  the  disposition  of  cases 
involves  two  different  operations.  Adjudication  is  concerned 
with  such  legal  matters  as  the  determination  of  guilt  or  in- 
nocence, parental  rights  and  responsibilities,  support, 
guardianship,  etc.  Disposition  is  concerned  with  the  form  of 
treatment  to  be  imposed  as  a consequence  of  ad jhdi cation  J’her-e 
has  been  substantial  agreement  on  the  courts'  responsibility 
for  legal  matters,  but  many  different  views  have  been  expressed 
on  the  courts'  role  in  treatment. 3® 

Critics  of  the  courts'  disposition  function  pointed  out 
that  the  great  pressure  of  work  in  the  courts  has  precluded 
proper  consideration  of  treatment  needs,  that  legally  trained 
judges  have  not  been  prepared  to  deal  with  the  difficult  and 
complex  problems  presented  by  maladjusted  children,  and  that 
there  usually  has  been  little  in  the  background  of  judges  to 
30 

Gellhorn,  Walter  & Associates,  "Children  and  Families  in 
the  Courts  of  New  York  City,"  A Report  by  a Special  Commit- 
tee of  the  Association  of  the  Ear  of  New  York,  New  Yorks 
Dodd  head  and  Co.,  195*+,  pp.  90-104. 
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enable  them  to  appraise  the  significance  of  clinical  mater- 
ial, vhich  might  help  them  in  the  disposition  of  cases.  It 
also  -was  observed  that  large  numbers  of  children  failed  to 
derive  benefit  from  the  treatment  plans  made  by  the  courts. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  has  long  advocated  that  children, 
whose  behavior  problems  are  not  such  as  to  require  the  use 
of  legal  authority,  can  best  be  dealt  -with  by  coon-unity  agen- 
cies. According  to  this  view,  the  determination  of  legal 
questions  is  considered  to  be  the  major  responsibility  of  the 
court,  but  the  treatment  aspects  of  the  case  are  believed  to 
be  best  vested  in  public  welfare  agencies. ^ 

Differences  with  the  Children’s  Eureau  position  have  been 
expressed  by  members  of  the  court.  They  point  to  the  possible 
danger  of  public  welfare  agencies  using  their  powers  as  "an 
entering  wedge  into  the  services,  especially  supervision  on 
probation,  that  have  heretofore  been  considered  as  an  indi- 
genous function  of  the  juvenile  courts. 

In  19*+0  the  American  Law  Institute  made  a special  study 

of  this  question  as  it  particularly  applied  to  youths  above 
_ 

Grace  Abbott  and  successive  directors  of  the  Children's 
Eureau  have  expressed  this  point  of  view.  Alice  Scott  Nutt’s 
article,  "The  Responsibility  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Public 
Welfare  Agencies  in  the  Child  Welfare  Program,’’  (Yearbook, 
N.P.P.A. , 1947,  pp.  206-223,  provides  an  extensive  statement 
of  the  Children's  Eureau  position. 
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the  juvenile  court  age.  The  results  of  the  study  led  to  the 
promulgation  of  a Model  Youth  Correction  Authority  Act.  The 
main  provisions  of  the  Act  are  as  follows*33 

1.  All  convicted  offenders,  with  only  minor  exception 
must  he  committed  for  disposition  to  a state-wide  panel 
known  as  the  Youth  Correction  Authority. 

2.  The  offenders  are  committed  to  an  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, subject  to  judicial  review  if  the  offender  is  held 
beyond  a specified  time. 

3.  The  Authority  has  continued  control  of  the  offender 
from  the  time  of  commitment  until  the  time  of  final  dis- 
charge. 

4.  There  is  placed  upon  the  Authority  a mandatory  res- 
ponsibility to  offer  a genuine  study  and  treatment  pro- 
gram. 

5.  The  Authority  is  given  the  power  to  utilize  various 
facilities  as  funds  are  appropriated  to  it. 

The  Act  was  intended  for  youths  above  the  juvenile  court 
age,  a group  which  heretofore  had  the  benefit  of  few  treatment 
services.  But  it  attracted  the  interest  and  support  of  indi- 
viduals working  with  children  of  the  juvenile  court  age.  As 
a result,  the  five  states  which  adopted  the  Act  in  various 
modified  forms  (California,  Minnesota,  Texas,  Massachusetts, 
and  Wisconsin)  applied  it  mainly  to  the  juvenile  court  popu- 
lation. 

A serious  treatment  dilemma  arose  with  the  application  of 
the  Act  to  children.  The  treatment  field  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  two  separate 
services  for  children,  one  for  delinquents,  and  the  other  for 
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Beck,  Bertram,  "Five  States:  A Study  of  the  Youth  Authority 
Program  as  Promulgated  by  the  American  Law  Institute,"  Phila- 
delphia, American  Law  Institute,  1951 , p.  2. 
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the  general  child  population.  It  was  feared  that  the  Act, 
•which  empowered  the  states  to  develop  and  extend  facilities 
for  delinquents,  would  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  the 
beginning  trend  toward  the  unification  and  coordination  of 
all  services  for  children* 

In  1950  at  the  request  of  the  American  Law  Institute, 
Eertram  Beck  studied  the  experience  of  the  five  states  with 
their  Youth  Authorities.  Among  his  findings,  he  noted  that 
the  Act  had  failed  to  limit  the  dispositional  powers  of  the 
courts.  The  majority  of  offenders  served  by  the  Authorities 
had  not  been  committed  to  the  Authorities  upon  their  first 
commitment  or  adjudication.  Instead,  they  were  referred  for 
treatment  to  the  local  facilities  available  to  the  courts* 
These  facilities  were  found  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  those 
established  by  the  Authorities.  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  treatment  by  the  local  facilities,  the  offenders 
finally  were  referred  to  the  Authorities.  At  this  point  the 
patterns  of  delinquent  behavior  were  so  deeply  engrained  in 
the  offender’s  personality  that  good  treatment  results  were 

34 

difficult  to  achieve. 

Proposals  to  limit  the  dispositional  function  of  the 
courts  were  criticized  by  individuals  who  were  interested  in 
strengthening  court  services.  They  feared  that  setting  up 
3^ 
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other  dispositional  devices  might  lead  to  another  "under- 
financed moral  gesture."-^  In  addition,  they  pointed  to  the 
possibility  of  political  interference,  pressures  from  reli- 
gious and  other  groups,  and  the  emergence  of  many  new  prob- 
lems* 

The  questions  on  disposition  appear  to  have  many  legal 
and  practical  ramifications.  They  have  been  widely  debated 
with  arguments  often  lacking  in  scientific  foundation.  Com- 
menting on  disposition  from  a research  point  of  view,  Porteous 
observed  that  treatment  decisions  currently  are  based  on 
hunches  rather  than  on  scientific  measures.  He  indicated 
that  this  practice  can  be  only  moderately  successful  whether 
it  be  the  hunch  of  a psychologist,  psychiatrist,  probation 
officer,  referee  or  judge,  and  he  condludes  *36 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  people's  diagnos- 
tic hunches  are  a whole  lot  better  than  others,  but 
unfortunately  this  ability  cannot  be  communicated. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  social  prognosis  is  not  more 
scientifically  founded  than  at  present. 

Even  with  the  limitations  pointed  out  by  Porteous,  there 

are  certain  methods  of  studying  a child  which  provide  a more 

solid  ba^e  for  building  hunches  about  a child’s  treatment 

needs  than  others,  and  there  are  certain  skills  which  cgn  be 
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applied  to  win  the  child  and  his  parents  to  an  acceptance  of 
treatment.  These  are  two  areas  in  the  court  which  need 
strengthening  regardless  of  what  position  is  taken  on  the 
dispositional  function  of  the  court. 


The  Juvenile  Division  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia 


A.  Powers  of  the  Court. 

According  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  Pennsylvania,*  the 
Court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  children  up  to  and  in- 
cluding age  sixteen.  Children  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  eighteen  may  be  transferred  to  the  juvenile  court  at  the 
discretion  of  adult  courts.  The  court  may  exercise  authority 
over  children  until  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one. 37 
A delinquent  child  is  defined  asr 

(a)  a child  who  has  violated  any  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth, or  brdinance  of  any  city,  borough  or  township; 

(b)  a child  who,  by  reason  of  being  wayward  or  habit- 
ually disobedient,  is  uncontrolled  by  his  or  her  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian  or  legal  representative; 

(c)  a child  ’.’/ho  is  habitually  truant  from  school  or 
home ; 

(c)  a child  who  habitually  so  deports  himself  or  her- 
self, as  to  injure  or  endanger  the-  morals  or  health 
of  himself,  herself,  or  others. 

This  broad  definition  of  delinquency  includes  conduct, 
which  is  generally  not  considered  a violation  of  the  law  when 
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committed  by  adults.  Such  a definition  appears  to  place 
greater  pressure  on  children  than  on  adults  not  only  to  re- 
frain from  being  a law  violator,  but  to  conform  to  certain 
conduct  norms  established  by  dominant  groups  in  the  commun- 
ity.. The  comprehensive  scope  of  the  definition  gives  the 
court  considerable  discretionary  power  in  adjudging  a child 
delinquent. 

The  court  has  certain  dispositional  powers  in  connection 
.with  delinquent,  dependent  and  neglected  children.  Several 
of  the  types  of  dispositions  are  similar  for  the  three  groups 
of  children.  With  the  exception  of  the  stipulation  that  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children  are  not  to  be  placed  in  insti- 
tutions for  delinquents,  the  court  has  the  authority  to  make 
the  following  dispositions? 

(a)  Allow  a child  to  remain  in  its  home  under  the 
care  of  his  or  her  parent  or  parents,  or  place  such 
child  in  a suitable  family  home  subject,  in  either 
case,  to  the  supervision  and  guardianship  of  a pro- 
bation officer,  and  may  require  such  child  to  report 
to  the  probation  officer  as  often  as  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  may  require  such  child  to  be  returned  to 
the  court  for  further  proceedings  whenever  the  same 
appears  to  the  court  to  be  necessary. 

(b)  Commit  a child  to  the  care,  guidance,  and  control 
of  some  reputable  citizen  of  good  moral  character, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  a probation  officer, 
and  to  report  as  required  in  clase  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Commit  a child  to  some  suitable  institution  or 
to  the  care  of  an  incorporated  association  or  soc- 
iety, one  of  whose  objects  is  the  care,  guidance 
and  control  of  delinquent,  dependent,  and  neglected 
children,  and  which  is  willing  to  receive  said  child. 

(d)  Commit  a child  to  an  industrial  or  training 
school,  or  county  institution  or  school  willing  to 
receive  it,  for  care,  guidance  and  control. 
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(e)  Commit  any  child  over  the  age  of  16  years  to  any 
state  industrial  school  or  home  for  the  reformation 
and  correction  of  youths  above  the  age  of  sixteen. 


F.  The  Structure  of  the  Court. 

The  Juvenile  Division  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadel- 
phia has  all  of  the  organizational  features  regarded  as  essen- 
tial in  the  Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act.^  Eriefly  summarized 
they  are* 

1.  Separate  hearings  for  children's  cases, 

2.  Informal  or  chancery  procedure,  including  the 
use  of  petition  or  summons, 

3.  Regular  probation  service,  both  for  investi- 
gation and  for  supervisory  care, 

4.  Detention  separate  from  adults, 

5.  Special  court  and  probation  records,  both 
legal  and  social, 

. 6.  Provision  for  mental  and  physical  examination. 


C.  Treatment  Staff  and  Resources. 

A recent  survey  of  the  Philadelphia  court  found  that  the 

4o 

court  had  a great  shortage  of  treatment  staff.  Currently, 
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The  Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act  represents  the  joint  work  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Rational  Probation  and  Parole 
Association.  It  came  out  in  1925 * and  it  has  been  revised  many 
times.  The  provisions  of  the  Act,  as  described  in  Teeters  and 
Reinemann,  pp. 292-297,  Op.Cit.,  p.13  f,  and  in  Lenroot,  Kather- 
ine F.  , "The  Juvenile  Court  Today,"  Federal  Probation,  Vol.13, 
September  1949,  pp.  1-15*  were  compared  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Juvenile  Court  Act. 
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the  Court  Is  taking  steps  to  increase  staff,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain administrative  and  structural  changes  suggested  by  the 
survey.  These  changes  were  not  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  classification  study. 

The  court  survey  noted  that  the  average  caseload  of  pro- 
bation officers  vas  110,vhich  is  twice  the  number  considered 
acceptable  for  adequate  service  by  the  standards  of  national 
organ! zati on s.^1  Qualifications  and  salaries  of  staff  also 
wTere  found  to  compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  other  courts. 
Clinical  services,  in  particular  were  observed  to  be  impaired 
by  insufficient  staff  time.  The  court  survey  indicated:^ 

Individual  cases  on  the  average  receive  only 

one-half  hour  per  psychiatric  examination.  Only 
one-fourth  of  the  children  who  receive  psychiatric 
examinations  are  also  given  psychological  tests. 

The  average  time  now  expended  per  psychiatric  ex- 
amination is  only  £th  of  the  suggested  minimum 
standard.  Furthermore,  since  case  information 
available  in  advance  to  the  examining  psychiatrist 
is  often  inadequate,  the  actual  amount  of  tine  de- 
voted to  the  examination  proper  is  even  less  than 
indicated. 

A number  of  agencies  work  closely  with  the  Municipal 
Court.  The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  these  agencies 
have  been  described  in  the  court  survey  as  follows 
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1.  The  Youth  Study  Center « which  provides  detention  care 
for  all  delinquent  children  referred  to  the  court,  who  require 
such  care.  The  Center  is  semi -autonomous,  and  operates  under 
a Eoard  of  Managers  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Judges  of  the 
court.  The  Center's  responsibility  for  housing  delinquent 
children  awaiting  court  hearings  involves  it  in  close  contact 
with  the  court.  The  court's  intake  and  screening  staff  for 
delinquent  children  is  located  at  the  Center * 

2.  Police  Department's  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau,  which  is  a 
chief  source  of  referral  of  delinquent  cases.  The  Juvenile 
Aid  Pureau  makes  referrals  to  the  Crime  Prevention  Associa-. 
tion,  an  agency  offering  counseling  services  to  delinquents. 

3.  Philadelphia  Department  of  Welfare,  which  operates  as 
the  central  public  welfare  agency  in  the  city,  and  has  broad 
powers  with  respect  to  providing  child  welfare  services.  Un- 
der the  City  Charter  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  responsible 
for  receiving,  caring  for  and  placing  delinquent,  neglected, 
and  dependent ’children  whose  support  is  paid  for  out  of  the 
city  Treasury.  An  order  of  April  17 j 1953  "by  Judge  John  A. 
Boyle  extended  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  to  in- 
clude, "all  powers,  functions,  duties,  and  obligation  in  any 
manner  concerning  the  support,  maintenance  generally  of  any 
child  or  children  then  being  exercised  and  performed  by  the 
City  Commi si oners." 

4.  The  Eoard  of  Education The  Division  of  Pupil  Person- 

nel and  Counseling  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  the  source  of 
referral  for  a considerable  number  of  court  cases  and  assists 
in  the  investigation  and  preparation  of  truancy  cases. 


D.  The  Disposition  of  Court  Cases. 

Delinquency  cases  may  be  handled  officially  or  unoffi- 
cially by  the  courts.  According  to  the  Children's  Bureau, 
which  collects  nation-wide  delinquency  statistics,  the  rates 

4 

of  official  and  unofficial  cases  vary  widely  among  the  states. 
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In  1954  Ohio  reported  the  lowest  rate  of  official  delinquency 
cases,  (30^),  and  Pennsylvania,  the  highest,  (83^),  The 
Children’s  Bureau  indicated  that  %%  of  the  delinquency  cases 
reported  by  937  courts  was  handled  unofficially. 

In  the  comparison  of  delinquency  statistics  of  one  commun- 
ity with  that  of  another,  recognition  must  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  communities  differ  in  Jurisdictional  coverage,  and 
in  methods  of  reporting  and  treating  delinquency.  With  this 
fact  in  mind,  the  number  of  official  cases  reported  by  Phila- 
delphia was  compared  with  that  of  Los  ingeles  and  Chicago.  In 
1954  there  were  9.535  official  cases  of  delinquency  in  Phila- 
delphia, 5. 567  in  Los  Angeles,  and  4.421  in  Chicago, ^5 

The  statistical  report  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  year  19.54-  indicated  that  close  to  one-half  of 
the  children  who  came  before  the  Court  were  dismissed  or  dis- 
charged.1^ Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  children  adjudged 
delinquent,  were  placed  on  probation.  Eleven  percent  of  the 
adjudged  delinquents  were  committed  to  institutions  for  de- 
linquents, and  1%  were  referred  for  medical  and  mental  treat- 
ment. 

In  1954  the  Government  Consulting  Service  of  the  Institute 
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of  Local  and  State  Government  made  a survey  of  the  training 
schools  in  Pennsylvania,  which  included  all  hut  two  of  the 
training  schools  used  hy  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia. 
The  survey  focused  primarily  on  administrative  and  physical 
features  of  the  schools.  The  program  features  were  presented 
only  in  summary  form.  This  report  did  not  permit  an  evalua- 
tion or  a comparison  of  the  individual  schools.  The  follow- 
ing general  description  of  the  training  school  has  been  ex- 
tractedfrom  the  training  school  survey: 

Pennypack  is  located  in  the  House  of  Correction  of  the 
County  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a county  owned  institution, 
which  currently  houses  juveniles  (usually  over  15  years  of 
age)  adult  offenders,  and  the  aged  and  mentally  ill  who  are 
awaiting  proper  disposition.  This  institution  is  used  by 
the  court  for  short  term  commitments  of  one  month  to  six 
months.  In  physical  structure  it  is  prison-like,  and  it  is 
partly  fenced  in.  Out  of  the  total  population  of  1000,  It 
has  a capacity  for  120  boys. 

White  Hill,  a State  Industrial  School  for  boys,  mainly 
is  used  for  "serious  offenders."  It  is  located  near  Harris- 
burg, and  it  has  the  capacity  for  serving  850  juveniles  of 
age  15  to  21.  The  buildings  are  prison-like  with  cell-blocks 
and  a 12  inch  (depth?)  fence  surrounds  the  institution. 

Glen  Mills  School  is  a private,  state-aided  institution, 
located  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  It  is  an  open  cottage  type 
institution  which  serves  boys  of  age  8 to  16.  The  number  of 
boys  which  it  can  accommodate  is  300. 

The  Philadelphia  Protectory  is  a privately  owned  Catholic 
institution  located  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  It  is  a con- 
gregate institution  with  several  of  its  buildings  enclosed 
behind  a stone  wall.  Hoys  of  age  7 to  17  are  eligible  for 
admission,  and  the  capacity  of  the  institution  is  325  boys. 

Huntington  is  an  institution  for  mentally  defective  de- 

^7  Survey  of  the'  Pennsylvania  Training  Schools  for  Juvenile 
Delinquents,  Sec.  3,  pp.  1-15,  Op.  Cit.  p.  2 f. 
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Unguents.  The  institution  is  state-owned  and  it  is  located 
in  the  center  of  the  state.  Its  structure  is  prison-like 
with  a 30  inch  wall.  The  minimum  age  for  admission  is  15 
years,  but  the  age  range  of  its  population  is  vide,  since  it 
also  serves  adult  defectives.  It  has  a capacity  for  3^7 
juveniles  under  the  age  of  18.  The  Survey  of  the  Training 
Schools  singled  it  out  as  the  only  institution  in  the  state 
which  has  a clinical  set-up  approaching  that  which  is  con- 
sidered standard# 

Shallcross . (not  included  in  the  Survey)  is  a residential 
school  for  boys,  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  serves  as  a parental  school  for  truants,  admit- 
ting  boys  between  the  age  of  8 and  l1^.  Its  capacity  is  96# 

Pomeroy  Farm  and  Vocational  School,  (not  included- in  the 
Surviy)  is  a residential  school  for  difficult  and  disturbed 
Negro  boys,  age  9 to  17,  which  is  operated  by  a private 
agency,  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  and  has  a capacity  for  60 
boys# 

The  court  uses  other  training  schools. in  neighboring 
counties  only  to  a limited  extent# 

Evaluating  the  programs  of  the  training  schools,  the  Sur- 
vey indicated  that  on  the  whole,  the  schools  have  not 
achieved  the  required  standards  of  treatment.  The  survey 
finds 

Diversified  training  groups,  produced  through  present 
commitment  practices  and  admission  policies,  confront 
many  of  the  schools  with  the  difficult  problem  of  ac- 
commodating widely  different  program  requirements.  The 
schools  generally  have  not  developed  adequate  diagnos- 
tic and  classification  procedures  to  provide  individual 
training  commensurate  with  these  varying  needs. 

TO 

Health  Welfare,  Recreation  Directory  of  Delaware,  Montgom- 
ery and  Philadelphia  Counties,  Health  Welfare  Council  Inc., 

1955.  • 
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Survey  of  Training  Schools  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  Sec* 

1,  p«  Op#  Cit# j p»  2 f» 
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The  court  records  revealed  that  the  training  schools  ap- 
peared to  follovr  various  practices  in  their  relation  to  the 
court.  Some  of  the  training  schools,  particularly  those 
which  were  totally  or  partially  supported  by  public  funds, 
sent  reports  to  the  court  on  the  child's  condition  at  the  time 
of  his  proposed- discharge.  Other  schools  only  referred  back 
to  the  court  when  they  encountered  particular  difficulties 
with  a child.  Since  most  of  the  schools  did  not  have  psy- 
chiatric facilities,  they  used  the  court's  clinical  services 
for  cases  which  presented  serious  problems.  Following  exam- 
ination by  the  court,  the  child,  usually,  was  returned  to 
the  same  institution,  though  it  appeared  in  many  of  these 
cases  that  continued  clinical  supervision  would  have  been 
desirable. 


The  number  of  boys  committed  to  institutions  for  delin- 

50 

quents  by  the  Municipal  Court  in  195^  is  presented  in  Table  1: 


TABLE  1 

The  number  of  Boys  Committed  to  Institutions  for  De- 
linquents by  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia,  195*+ • 


Institutions  for 
Delinquent's 

No.  of  Boys 
Committed 

Pennypack  House 

367 

White  Hill 

211 

Glen  Mills 

206 

Philadelphia  Protectory 

!25 

Huntington 

»:-8 

Shallcross 

31 

Pomeroy 

,9 

Other  Training  Schools 

_J*3 

Total. . .1,050 

^Philadelphia  Municipal  Court  Report,  D 95^+ » pp.  110, 111. 
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The  delinquent  toys  in  the  study  were  committed  to  the 
sane  institutions,  tut  in  proportions  different  to  that 
indicated  in  Tatle  1.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  toys  committed  to  the  institutions  in 
195*+  were  placed  in  Pennypack  House.  In  contrast  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  boys  in  the  study  were  committed  to  Pennypack 
House  in  1955*  However,  others  in  the  study  spent  a term  in 
this  institution,  and  were  subsequently  committed  to  another 
institution. 

Pennypack  House  takes  boys  for  a short  term  (one  to  two 
months)  and  it  apparently  has  neither  diagnostic  nor  treat- 
ment facilities.  The  other  institutions  for  delinquents  al- 
so present  treatment  limitations.  Eecause  of  these  limita* 
tions,  the  needs  of  the  boys  in  the  study  have  to  be 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  ideal  programs.  The 
search  for  a way  of  grouping  the  boys  by  treatment  needs 
rather  than  by  the  court’s  current  placement  practices  will 
be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 


Appendix  C Table  10c  contains  the  commitments  of  the  boys 
of  the  study. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A TREATMENT  TYPOLOGY 


A frame  of  reference  for  grouping  the  committed  delin- 
quents according  to  their  treatment  needs  vas  sought  in  the 
treatment  literature.  Classifications  were  considered  for 
their  usefulness  as  a guide  to  placement  in  various  treatment 
programs.  This  procedure  called  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
criteria  on  vhich  the  classifications  were  built,  as  well 
as  their  methodology. 

Some  of  the  classifications  were  the  result  of  a study 
of  a group  of  children  in  specific  treatment  settings.  Other 
classifications  were  designed  from  theory,  and  the  types  were 
defined  and  illustrated  with  selected  case  material.  Classi- 
fications were  expected  to  serve  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis,  in 
program  planning,  in  thedevelopment  of  concepts  on  personal- 
ity, and  in  the  treatment  of  personality  disorders.  The  gen- 
eral purpose  of  all  of  the  classifications  was  to  provide  an 
orderly  and  consistent  way  of. looking  at  a complex  body  of 
data. 

Psychiatric  Classifications 

The  most  frequently  encountered  classifications  of  de- 
linquents were  those  based -on  psychiatric  theory.  An  example 
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is  offered  in  Friedlander' s "Psychoanalytic  Approach  to 
Juvenile  Delinquency. "52  According  to  Friedlander,  the 
majority  of  Juvenile  delinquents  have  some  degree  of  anti- 
social character  formation,  which  is  the  result  of  consti- 
tutional and  environmental  factors.  The  delinquent  behav- 
ior may  be  caused  by* 

♦ __ 

1.  Antisocial  character  formation  alone;  In  this  type, 
delinquency  begins  in  the  latency  period,  and  it  is  primar- 
ily stimulated  by  environmental  factors.  It  becomse  habitual 
during  and  after  puberty  unless  adequate  treatment  is  under- 
taken. Aichorn's  description  of  the  "agressive  youth"  and 
the  "wayward  girl"  are  examples  of  this  type.  Very  often 
these  children  are  beyond  the  control  of  their  parents* 

2.  A lesser  degree  of  anti-social  character  formation: 

In  this  type  of  delinquency,  severe  environmental  or  emo- 
tional stress  accompanies  the  antisocial  character  formation. 
An  unconscious  mental  conflict  may  be  present.  Friedlander 
indicated  that  many  offenders  who  commit  their  first  anti- 
social acts  at  puberty  belong  to  this  group.- 

3.  A slight  degree  of  antisocial  character  formation* 

In  this  type  of  delinquency,  the  antisocial  character  forma- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a neurotic  conflict,  which  may  result 
52 

Friedlander,  Kate,  M.D. ,"The  Psychoanalytic  Approach  to 
Juvenile  Delinauency ,"  London:  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench, Trubner 
& Co.,  1947,  pp. 186, 187. 


in  a delinquent  symptom  rather  than  a neurotic  one* 

4.  A certain  degree  of  antisocial  character  formation;  In 
this  type  of  delinquency  there  exists  a phantasy- like  distur- 
bance. Examples  of  this  type  are  given  as  Riech's  impulsive 
character,  Alexander’s  neurotic  character,  Aichom's  impos- 
ter type,  and  Henderson's  "predominantly  inadequate  group"  of 
psychopathic  personalities. 

Friedlander  recognizes  tv/o  other  groups,  those  vith 
organic  disturbances,  and  with  psychotic-ego  disturbances; 
these  groups  are  numerically  small. 

Another  psychiatric  classification  is  presented  by 
Abrahamson.  In  this  classification,  certain  offenses  are  as- 
sociated with  a pattern  of  disturbance.  The  classification, 
as  abstracted  from  Abrahamson' s extensive  description  of  types 
is  as  follows:-^ 

1.  The  first  group  are  momentary  offenders  who  commit 
anti-social  acts  once  or  twice.  They  appear  to  be  unlike  any 
of  Friedlander' s types,  for  they  reveal  little  disturbance 
and  they  have  not  formed  an  antisocial  character.  There  us- 
ually is  considerable  conflict  attached  to  the  offenses,  which 
acts  as  a deterrent  to  habitual  delinquency.  Among  this  group 
are  the  so-called  "associational  delinquents"  whose  anti-so- 
cial impulses  are  readily  mobilized  by  their  companions.  The 
Po  " • 

•^Abrahamson,  David,  K.D.  ,"'Who  Are  the  Guilty?,"  Hew  York.; 
Toronto:  Rinehardt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1954,  pp.  148-171. 
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truant,  who  has  not  yet  developed  a chronic  pattern,  is  con- 
sidered a momentary  offender. 

2.  The  second  group  are  the  neurotic  offenders;  In  this 
group  the  antisocial  acts  are  embodied  in  the  neurosis,  so 
that  the  cure  for  the  acts  and  the  neurosis  are  one.  Typical 
of  this  group  are  the  kelptomaniacs  and  the  fire-setters. 

Other  types  of  offenses  have  been  identified  as  the  result 

of  a neurotic  conflict,  but  their  relation  to  neurosis  is 
not  as  decisive  as  the  case  of  kleptomaniacs  and  fire-setters. 

3.  The  third  group  are  offenders  who  suffer  from  uncons- 
cious guilt  feelings,  which  often  are  produced  by  hatred  or 
fear  of  a member  of  the  family.  This  group  has  an  unconscious 
■wish  to  be  punished,  and  they  arrange  to  fulfill  this  wish  by 
commiting  a crime  in  such  a manner  as  to  betray  themselves. 

4.  The  fourth  group  have  various  types  of  character  dis- 
orders. generally  stemming  from  a neurotic  base.  Delinquents 
with  such  disorders  are  observed  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  form  relationships  with  anyone.  As  a result, 
they  suffer  from  an  insufficiently  developed  super-ego. 

5.  The  fifth  group  are  the  genuine  psychopaths,  who  are 
rare,  according  to  Abrahamson.  This  group  is  extremely  "self 
willed,  often  cruel,  seldom  truthful,"  and  they  have  no  'anxi- 
ety or  remorse  for  their  offenses.  Stealing,  performed  by 
psychopaths,  is  interpreted  as '"an  unconscious  attempt  to 
secure  the  affection  and  care  that  were  denied  him  as  a child." 
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6.  The  sixth  group  are  the  psychotic  offenders  who  commit 
crimes  quite  atypical  of  their  usual  behavior.  Since  they 
are  often  out  of  touch  with  reality,  their  offenses  do  not 
have  the  same  meaning  to  them  as  they  would  to  a neurotic. 

The  most  common  of  this  group  are  the  schizophrenics. 

The  Friedlander  and  Atrahamson  classifications  recognize 
the  non-neurotic  offender,  the  neurotic  offender,  which  ap- 
pear to  them  to  be  numerically  the  largest  group,  the  trau- 
matic offenders,  and  the  offenders  with  serious  behavior 
disorders.  In  the  Abrahamson  classification  there  is  a 
greater  emphasis  on  specific  offenses  which  are  a concern  of 
various  types  of  treatment  settings. 

The  Abrahamson  approach  to  classification  is  being  fol- 
lowed in  the  State  Diagnostic  Center  at  Kenlo  Park,  New 
Jersey.  Describing  its  classification  program,  Erancale  in- 
dicates that  two  types  of  offenders  are  recognized:  the  adap- 
tive, and  the  non-adaptive. ^ The  adaptive  offenders  are 
'viewed  as  normal  individuals  whose  behavioral  breakdown  is 
due  mainly  to  environmental  factors.  "These  individuals 
are  expected  to  respond  to  penal  treatment  whether  this  takes 
the  form  of  incarceration  or  of  suspended  sentence  under  pro- 

54 

Erancale,  Ralph,  M.D. , "Classification  in  the  Prison  System," 
National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  Journal,  Vo.  2., 
Oct.,  1956,  pp. 118-125. 
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bationary  care." 

The  non-adaptive  offenders,  who  appear  in  the  largest  num- 
bersin  reformatories  and  prison  populations  are  found  to  be 
recidivists  with  poor  prognoses.  Largely  through  the  use 
of  narco synthesis  and  hypnosis  it  is  possible  to  uncover  a 
pattern  of  experiences  and  reactions  in  this  group  which  can 
be  related  to  the  offenses. 

The  Diagnostic  Center  is  attempting  to  integrate  a de- 
tailed clinical  classification  with  an  extensive  list  of 
offenses.  This  procedure  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  non-adaptive  offenders  follow  a recognizable  pattern  in 
their  offenses.  It  has  value,  as  Brancale  indicates,  in 
sharpening  the  diagnostic  acuity  of  the  staff.  But  its  use 
in  the  institutions,  to  which  the  offenders,  are  referred,, 
depends  on  the  institutions  having  a staff  with  the  same 
amount  of  acuity. 

Psychiatric  and  Social  Classifications 

The  psychiatric  classifications  mentioned  environmental 
factors,  but  differences  in  the  environment  were  not  included 
as -an  integral  part  of  the  classifications.  Another  direction 
in  classification  was  taken  by  Hewitt  and  Jenkins  who  placed 
special  emphasis  upon  certain  environmental  factors.  In  a 
study  of  500  children  in  a Michigan  Child  Guidance  Clinic, 
they  discerned  three  types  of  children  who  possessed  a 
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behavior  syndrome  associated  with  a particular  type  of  envir- 

55 

onment,  ' 

The  Hewitt- Jenkins  classification  was  based  on  the  obser- 
vation that  children  with  fundamentally  different  patterns  of 
behavior  adjustment  differ  essentially  from  each  other  in  their 
pattern  of  environmental  circumstances*  Their  definition  of 
the  environment  was  the  children’s  family  experience*  Three 
types  of  maladjusted  children  are  presented: 

1.  The  first  type  has  an  unsocialised  aggressive  behavior 
syndrome  * which  is  associated  with  parental  rejection.-  Child- 
ren with  this  pattern  of  maladjustment  have  primitive  inhibi- 
tions in  relation  to  both  "in"  and  "out"  groups*. 

2.  The  second  type  has  a socialized  delinouent  behavior 
syndrome « which  is  associated  with  parental  negligence,  or 
exposure  to  delinquency  patterns.  These  children  direct 
their  aggression  to  "out"  groups,  but  they  have  "normal" 
relations  with  "in"  groups* 

3*  The  third  type  has  an  overinhibited  behavior  syndrome, 
which  develops  from  repressive  families.  These  children  are 
inexpressive  and  passive  in  all  of  their  relations. 

In  another  classification,  Eeck  broadened  the  Hewitt- 
Jenkins  definition  of  the  enviornment  by  introducing  a number 

55 

Hewitt,  Lester  E.  and  Richard  L.  Jenkins,  M.C.,  "Fundamental 

Patterns  of  Maladjustment The  Dynamics  of  Their  Origin", A 

Statistical  Analysis  Eased  Upon  550  Case  Records  of  Children 
Examined  at  the  Michigan  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Presented  by 
Authority  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  1944-,  Chap.  5. 
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of  concepts  secured  from  sociological  investigations  of 

delinquency.  He  also  indicated  a specific  form  of  therapy 

for  each  of  the  types.  His  classification  is  described  as 

56 

follows t7 

1.  The  social  delinquent  has  a behavior  syndrome  similar 
~to  the  Type  2 of  Hewitt  and  Jenkins,  and  a rather  high  de- 
gree of  "antisocial  character  formation, " as  defined  by 
Friedlander.  Delinquency  is  precipitated  by  a disturbance 
in  parent-child  relations  to  which  the  child  reacts  by  di- 
recting his  aggression  and  hostility  upon  the  outside  world. 
His  relations  to  his  peers  is  social.  Usually,  he  is  a 
resident  of  the  slums,  has  known  considerable  economic  and 
social  deprivation,  and  he  maintains  a lower  class  outlook. 

He  requires  therapy  by  "a  firm  masculine  figure,"  who  can 
"outsmart"  him  and  eventually  win  him  over  to  the  law-abid- 
ing way.  Kis  treatment  could  take  place  in  an  institution 
or  possibly  in  a gang  control  project. 

2.  The  asocial  delinquent  lacks  the  ability  to  give  and 
receive  affection  from  adults  and  his  peers.  His  behavior 

is  more  depraved,  vicious  and  malicious  than  that  of  the  so- 

« 

cial  delinquent.  He  may  come  from  the  homes  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  tut  he  is  found  rather  infrequently.  This  type  of 
delinquent  is  recognized  under  various  diagnostic  labels, 
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Eeck,  Bertram,  "Recent  Discoveries  and  Future  Explorations," 
a paper  presented  at  the  Third  .Annual  Social  Work  Progress 
Institute,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  April,  1954. 


such  as  primary  behavior  disorder,  severe  neurosis,  and 
psychopath.  The  prognosis,  generally  is  considered  poor* 
Eeck,  unconditionally,  recommends  the  institution  for  this 
type,  vith  treatment  directed  to  changing  the  basic  person- 
ality  structure*  * 

3.  The  neurotic  delinquents,  do  not  appear  in  large  num- 
bers, according  to*Eeck,  "but  because  of  the  influence  of 
psychoanalytic  theory,  not  only  on  social  work,  but  on  all 
people  who  work  with  children,  most  of  our  techniques  and 
methods  are  vaguely  related  or  specifically  related  to  the 
needs  of  the  neurotic  child."  These  children  have  an  over- 
inhibited behavior  syndrome,  accompanied  by  occasional, 
violent  oubursts  of  aggression.  They  often  are  responsible 
for  the  more  sensational  offenses  like  fire-setting,  sex 
attacks,  and  crimes  of  great  violence.  Their  backgrounds, 
usually,  are  middle  or  upper  class.  Eeck  found  that  many 
of  the  neurotics  are  responsive  to  psychotherapy,  or  to 
friendly  counseling,  as  demonstrated  in  the  Cambridge-Sommer 
vi lie  project.  The  institution  is  not  indicated  for  neuro- 
tics, except  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a question  of 
public  safety* 

4.  and  5.  The  fourth  and  fifth  types  are  the  organic 
delinquents,  and  the  accidental  delinquents,  whose  treat- 
ment requires  the  removal  of  the  physical  or  situational 
conditions  which  caused  the  delinquency* 
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The  salient  problem  in  the  Beck  treatment  approach,  and 
also  in  the  entire  treatment  field,  is  thelack  of  clarity  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  emotional  disturbance  in  delinquents 
Today,  there  is  a great  difference  of  opinion  among  authori- 
ties on  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  neuroses  to  de- 
linquency. Some  authorities  believe  that  most  delinquency 
is  neurotically  determined.  Others,  like  Beck,  find  that 
the  majority  of  delinquents  apparently  are  free  from  neurotic 
disturbances.  If  a general  treatment  principle  is  to  be  es- 
tablished that  neurotics  are  best  treated  in  community 
settings,  and  non-neurotics  in  institutions,  there  must  be 
a clear-cut  definition  of  neurosis.-  Agreement  also  must  be 
reached  on  the  conditions  of  the  non-neurotics,  -which  require 
treatment. 

The  definition  of  neurosis  in  delinquency  is  hampered  by 
certain  diagnostic  problems.  Delinquents  may  have  a great 
amount  of  conflict  and  anxiety  which  is  hidden  under  a veneer 
.of  hostility,  and  inarticulate  sulleness.  Without  proper  con 
ditions  for  diagnosis,  the  underlying  disturbance  may  never 
come  to  light.  It  also  is  possible  that  a disturbance  mqy 
be  minimized,  or  perhaps  called  something  else  when  an  indi- 
vidual is  encountered  -who  does  not  respond  to  traditional 
methods  of  treatment. 

A Classification  of  Offenses 


A classification  oil  delinquents  by  offenses  has  been 


proposed  by  Teeters  and  Reinemann,  who  observed  that  children 
are  adjudged  delinquent  for  reason  of  a particular  type  of 
offense.  Their  classification  is  as  follows!^ 

1.  The. first  type  is  the  child  who  has  committed  an  overt 
act  that  is  regarded  as  a violation  of  the  penal  code  or  of 
some  city  ordinance* 

2.  The  second  type  is  the  incorrigible. 

3.  The -third  type  of  delinquent  is  the  truant* 

4.  A fourth  type  of  delinquent  is  linked  with  a sex 
problem* 

5.  The  fifth  type  is  the  young  criminal  or  thug. 

This  classification  has  merit  in  pointing  out  two  types 
of  delinquents,  type  4 and  who  have  earned  a damaging  not- 
oriety, which,  unfortunately  often  is  attached  to  other  types 
of  delinquents.  If  these  two  types  were  considered  separately 
there  might  be  more  dispassionate  thinking  about  the  great 
majority  of  delinquents  found  in  the  other  types. 

Institutional  Classification  Systems. 

Classification  procedures  are  followed  in  a number  of 
- institutions.  Reports  of  the  institutions  mainly  describe  a 
method  of  classifying,  rather  than  a classification  in  use. 

In  considering  these  classification-  procedures,  it  is  import- 
ant to  note  that  classification  in  an  institution  calls  for 
different  criteria,  than  classification  for  the  purpose  of 

w~  1 ' ’ 

Teeters,  and  Reinemann,  p.  21,  Op.  Cit.,  p 13  f* 
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placement  in  an  institution,  nonetheless,  the  two  classifi- 
cations are  closely  related,  for  the  considerations  which 
enter  into  placement  depend  very  much  on  what  the  institu- 
tion is  prepared  to  do  for  a child* 

In  this  country  there  are  three  types  of  classification 
procedures,  or  systems,  as  they  are. more  commonly  termed* 

The  oldest  system  is  the  so-called  "classification  clinic" 
or  bureau.^®  Its  main  function  is  diagnostic  or  advisory,, 
and  it  has  a separate  and  independent  relation  to  the  insti- 
tution. The  findings  of  the  clinic  may  be  used  or  rejected 
by  the  institution. 

The  most  usual  classification  system  consists  of  a com- 
mittee of  professional  and  administrative  staff  members  who 
make  decisions  on  individual  cases  and  on  the  total  operation 
of  the  Institution.  These  decisions  are  based  upon  a joint 
consideration  of  the  child's  needs  and  the.  institution’s  . 
programs.  The  meeting  of  staff  on  cases  and  program  provides 
an  opportunity  for  staff  development  and  enables  a cohesive 
approach  to  treatment  in  the  institution.  Very  little  of 
the  committee's  work  is  directed  to  the  production  of  a for- 
mal classification  which  might  be  applicable  in  other  similar 
institutions*  • 

The  most  recent  classification  system,  to  be  developed 

'38 1 1 

Loveland,  Trank,  "Classification  in  the  Prison  System," 

In  Paul  VJ.  Tappan,  "Contemporary  Correction,"  New  York, 
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Is  the  reception  or  diagnostic  center.  These  centers  are 
designed  to  classify  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  place- 
ment in  various  treatment  facilities  available  to  the  centers. 
The  usual  procedure  consists  of  medical,  psychiatric  and 
psychological  examinations,  and  a study  of  the  child  in  the 
group  programs  of  the  center. 

California  was  one  of  the  first  to  establish  classifica- 
tion centers  for  children.  Describing  their  program,  Elling- 
ton indicates  that  the  children,  referred  by  the  courts, 
spend  five  to  six  weeks  in  the  centers  where  they  are  studied 
and  tested  with  special  attention  given  to  their  group  habits, 
general  behavior  and  interests. 59  a record  is  kept  of  the 
test  results  and  the  child's  progress  in  the  center.  Twice 
a month  a classification  committee  visits  the  centers,  reads 
the  records,  and  interviews  the  children. 60  This  committee 
is  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Youth  Correction. 
Authority  Act,  and  it  consists  of  individuals  of  various 
backgrounds,  rarely  treatment  specialists. 

A particularly  noteworthy  classification  system  is  that 
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Professor  Theodore  Sellin  of  Pennsylvania  University  visited 
the  California  classification  centers  in  1955*  and  gave  a ver- 
bal report  on  his  observations.  He  indicated  that  the  classi- 
fication committee  met  as  a body,  and  read  the  records  and 
interviewed  the  boys  simultaneously.  In  this  manner  the  boys 
were  processed  very  rapidly,  allotting  about  10  minutes  to  a 
boy. 
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of  the  English  Classifying  Schools.  One  of  the  cardinal 
principles  followed  by  the  schools  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
close  contact  with  the  various  institutions  to  which  the 
boys  are  referred.  This  enables  a familiarity  with  the  per- 
sonality, experience,  and  capacity  of  the  staff  members,  and 
with  the  programs  of  the  institutions.  The  Classifying  Schools 
use  this  information  in  the  selection  of  an  institution  which 
appears  best  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  a particular  boy. 

A systematic  and  very  well  considered  classification  of 
institutional  type  boys  has  been  developed  in  the  Classify- 
ing Schools,  which  is  described  in  detail  by  Gittins.^  Three 
major  criteria  are  used  in  the  classification:  (1)  age,  (2) 
intelligence,  based  on  17  psychometric  tests,  which  have  been 
studied  for  reliability  and  validity  in  relation  to  the  boys 
in  the  school,  and  (3)  response,  defined  by  Gittins  as  "a 
complex  of  factors  involving  the  boys*  attitude  to  life, 
their  temperamental  types,  their  motivating  forces,  and  the 
effects  that  adversity  has  produced  and  does  produce. 

The  three  criteria  are  divided  into  sub-groups  or  grades. 
Thus,  there  are  five  different  age  groups,  five  levels  of  in- 
telligence, and  five  response  types.  The  groups,  combined  in 
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a particular  form,  describe  a specific  institutional  program. 

Twelve  programs  were  identified  in  this  manner,  each  to  be 

housed  in  a separate  Approved  School,  as  the  institutions  for 

boys  are  called.  In  response  to  individuals  who  may  question 

so  many  institutional  programs,  Gittins  states r 

We  aim  at  planned  heterogeneity If,  for  instance, 

we  graded  by  intelligence,  we  might  choose  five 
grades.  If  we  took  five  temperaments,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  correlated  with 
intelligence,  we  should  have  25  classes.  Suppose 
now  that  we  choose  another  quality,  say.  physical 
maturity  with  five  gradings.  This  would  give  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  classes.  This  process  could 
go  on’  indefinitely,  and  in  fact,  the  only  school  with 
a genuinely  homogeneous  population  would  contain  one 
boy. 


Institutional  Classifications. 


For  a classification  of  institutional  types  in  this  country 
that  is,  one  which  indicated  what  type  of  child  needed  what 
type  of  institution,  it  was  necessary  to  review  institutional 
programs  for  non-delinquent  children.  A classification  by 
Klein  contained  institutional  types  of  non-delinquent  child- 
ren, and  also  Included  children  who  had  delinquency  records. 
This  classification  was  developed  in  a study  of  institutional 

placement  needs  of  children  served' by  agencies  and  Institutions 
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Klein  analyzed  1000  closed  cases  of  institutions  and  re- 
ferral agencies  which  offered  detailed  social  histories,  and 
clinical  data  of  a quantity  and  quality  to  permit  well-con- 
sidered decisions  on  placement.  A constellation  of  factors 
defined  a particular  type  of  child  requiring  a specific 
treatment  program  to  he  provided  ty  an  institution.  These 
* factors  are  as  follows 

Sex 

Age 

Degree  of  behavior  disturbance 

Psychometric  data 

Neurotic  or  psychotic  symptoms 

Type  of  family  life  at  the  child’s  home 

Relation  of  child  to  other  persons 

Treatment  required  as  comprising: 

Degree  of  control  or  permissive  setting 

Educational  needs 

Therapy 

Case  work  with  family 

Medical  service 

Vocational  training 

Group  life  with  children  or  adults 

Community  life 

Remedial  instruction 

In  its  final  form,  the  "need-treatment"  type  appeared  as: 

1.  Children  requiring  a controlled  environment  and  ther- 
apy for  behavior  problems,  usually  of  an  aggressive  nature, 

2.  Children  requiring  group  care  who  themselves. are  unad- 
justed or  come  from  unadjusted  families,  but  do  not  present 
serious  behavior  problems,  and  if  aggressive,  not  to  a degree 
to  become  a problem  to  community,  school  or  other  individuals. 

3.  Preadolescent  children,  seriously  disturbed,  presenting 
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problems  for  psychiatric  therapy,  not  suited  to  the  regimw 
of  the  preceding  two, 

4.  Seriously  disturbed  adolescents,  like  the  #3  group, 
except  for  important  differences  of  additional  complication 
of  adolescence  and  deterioration  due  to  long  duration  of  the 
difficulty, 

5.  Adolescents,  particularly  those  coming  from  institu- 
tions, no  longer  likely  to  profit  from  that  form  of  care,  not 
ready  for  independent  living,  whose  homes  are  not  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  back,  or  who  have  no  home  to  go  to.  For  them 
small  residence  units  are  proposed  with  a capacity  for  about 
ten  each, 

6*  Youths,  similar  to  the  preceding  group  except  for  age, 
but  requiring  separate  homes  because  of  that  fact,  and  because 
of  their  orientation  to  work  and  to  adult  life  in  general, 

7.  Retarded  children,  needing  essentially  the  same  situ- 
ation as  #2, 

8.  Children  needing  temporary  shelter, 

9.  and  10.  Provisional  institutional  care  for  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  with  the  perspective  of  foster  home  place- 
ment; 'and  for  the  children  reacting  unfavorably  to  the  foster 
home,  a suitable  institutional  placement. ^ 

A classification  similar  to  that  of  Klein  vTas  proposed  by 
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Lourie  for  institutionalized  delinquent  children.  Lourie 
observed  that  children's  needs  did  not  follow  a pattern  based 
on  a dependent,  neglected  or  delinquent  status,  the  legally 
defined  conditions  of  children. ^ Instead,  children's  needs 
arose  from  certain  socio-psychological  and  emotional  condi- 
tions, which  can  be  treated  in  known  programs.  Lourie  des- 
cribed general  treatment  programs  for  defined  types  of  commit- 
ted delinquents.  His  classification  is  as  followsr 

The  first  type  is  the  traditional  delinquent,  of  age  12 
to  16.  Usually  he  is  a 1 aw  violator  who  has  failed  to  respond 
to  any  kind  of  help  in  the  community.  He  often  comes  from  a 
family  of  low  economic  status,  tut  he  may  appear  in  all  walks 
of  life "His  behavior  is  not  socially  disturbing,  but  rep- 
resents. psychological  illness psychiatric  diagnoses  applied 

to  these  children  include:  psychopath,  psychopathic  personal- 
ity, character  disorder,  primary  behavior  disorder,  character 
neurosis,  etc."  An  unfavorable  psychological  situation  is 
often  created  by  the  adjudication  process  itself,  as  well  as 
contact  with  authoritative  -agencies.  This  situation  is 
further  aggravated  by  stigmatic  and  punitive  factors  connected 
with  the  term,  delinquency.  Intellectually,  the  child  may 
range  from  superior  to  dull  or  deficient.  "Often  his  dull- 
ness  may  be  emotionally  conditioned,  and  he  is  not  able  to 
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use  his  full  intellectual  capacity*" 

The  second  type  is  the  highly  explosive  delinquent  of  any 
age.  In  many  vays  they  are  similar  to  the  traditional  de- 
linquents, but  differ  in  being  highly  unstable,  impulsive, 
constantly  disobedient,  and  resistant  to  any  authority.  Their 
delinquencies  often  are  of  a violent  nature..  They  need  a 
high  degree  of  control  and  firm  handling  in  treatment. 

The  third  type  is  the  more  severely  disturbed  delinquent 
of  age  12  to  16.  "They  are  not  mentally  disturbed  to  a de- 
gree requiring  hospitalization,  but  they  are  too  disturbed  to 

function  in  normal  community  life. If  they  remain  untreated, 

they  may  become  candidates  for  a mental  hospital. Their 

symptoms  include  fears,  bizarre  behavior,  unreal,  distorted 
ideas,  nervous  giggling,  facial  tics,  restlessness,  hyperac- 
tivity, friendlessness,  psychosmatic  complaints,  etc.— 
Treatment  in  the  child  guidance  clinic  is  often  unsuccessful 
because  of  the  total  unhealthful  environment  they  continue 

to  live  in Their  aggression  is  mainly  internalized  and 

they  do  not  appear  to  be  "bad”  children.  " 

The  fourth  group  is  the  youthful  offender,  of  age  16  to 
18.'  The  characteristics  which  distinguish  them  from  the  tra- 
ditional delinquent  is  "age,  size  and  more  grown  up  status." 
Consequently,  they  require  somewhat  different  and  separate 
treatment  than  that  of  the  younger  children. 

The  fifth  type  is  the  younger  .juvenile  offender  of  age  8 
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to  12.  These  children  have  deep-rooted,  severe  emotional 
difficulties  with  varied  symptoms  which  may  include  stealing, 
fighting,  nail-biting,  unnatural  laughter,  restlessness,  con- 
vulsive movements,  marked  anxiety,  etc.,— J^They  are  sick 
children  who  in  the  traditional  sense  are  classified  as 
emotionally  disturbed.  Regimentation  and  disclipline  are 
useless  in  their  treatment.  Yet  they  continue  to  turn  up  in 
institutions  for  delinquents.." 

The  sixth  type  is  the  mentally  deficient  child  of  any 
age,  who  requires  specially  protected  conditions  under  which 
to  live.  Those  who  exhibit  delinquent  behavior  present  addi- 
tional problems  in  their  care.  Among  the  defectives  there  are 
the  so-called  borderline  or  very  dull  children  "whose  delin- 
quencies often  represent  acts  in  which  they  have  followed 
* _ 

other  children.  In  an  institution  with  normal  children  they 
can  be  trained  to  function  at  their  maximum  level.  "Another 
group  of  defectives  have  average  or  better  than  average  intel- 
ligence, but  are  operating  at  a low  level  because  of  social 
and  psychological  handicaps.  The  removal  of  these  handicaps 
have  produced  marked  changes  in  their  level  of  performance." 

The  seventh  t3rpe  is  the  institutional  graduate.  This  is 
the  adolescent,  who  is  ready  for  discharge  from  the  institu- 
tion, but  has  no  suitable  home  to  which  to  return.  In  addition, 
he  needs  a certain  amount  of  supervision  and  material  assist- 
ance until  he  can  make  a place  for  himself  in  the  community. 
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Lourie  concludes  that  institutional  programs  must  be 
planned  flexibly.  Children’s  needs  change,  thus  they  often 
require  several  types  of  programs.  The  institution  is  re- 
garded only  as  an  intermediate  step,  with  the  ultimate  goal 
for  these  children  always  being  a place  in  the  community* 

A classification  for  the  Institutionalized  Delinquents  in 

This  Study 

In  this  study  children  are  to  be  classified  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treatment,  and  not  necessarily  for  institutional  treat- 
ment. A preliminary  examination  of  50  cases  revealed  that  the 
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majority  seemed  to  need  some  form  of  institutional  care. 

There  also  was  a group  for  whom  the  institution  appeared 
questionable.  Therefore,  in  the  classification  of  this  study 
one  of  the  catagories  contain  children  designated  for  treat- 
ment by  community  agencies, 

A large  part  of  the  classification  was  borrowed  from 
Klein  and  Lourie,  who  described  types  which  were  similar  to 
the  institutionalized  delinquents  of  this  study.  Their  types 
wTere  devised  by  combining  individual  and  social  characteris- 
tics with  age.  They  identified  three  general  types  of  child- 
ren: aggressive,  unadjusted  and  mentally  defective.  These 
types  were  subgrouped  by  age  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
children  of  differing  ages.  The  classification  of  this 
study  follows  the  same  procedure.  The  types  are  presented 

ZB . 

Thestudy  of  the  50  cases  is  described  in  Appendix  A. 
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as  follows t 

Type  1.  Adolescents , age  14  and  over,  who  manifest  ag- 
gressive and  destructive  "behavior,  but  do  not  appear  to  he 
seriously  disturbed,  and  who  may  have  any  type  of  family 
background.  They  require  a controlled  environment  with  all 
activities  intra-mural  and  some  form  of  individual  and/or 
group  therapy. 

These  children  frequently  come  in  conflict  with  the  law, 
and  they  often  are  found  to  be  unmanageable  at  home  and  in 
school.  The  authority  of  their  families  and  agencies  have 
failed  to  impress  them.  They  frequently  manifest  neurotic 
symptoms,  but  not  to  the  extent  to  make  psychotherapy  neces- 
sary. In  the  institutions,  they  require  rather  firm  handling 
in  the  beginning,  with  gradual  reduction  of  controls  as  their 
condition  improves. 

Type  2.  Unadjusted  adolescents,  age  14  and  over,  coming 
from  problem  families,  who  appear  to  be  deteriorating  in 
their  present  environment,  but  who,  themselves,  are  neither 
destructive  nor  seriously  disturbed.  They  require  placement 
in  small  group  residences  with  as  much  participation  in  com- 
munity life  as  they  can  undertake,  with,  perhaps,  attendance 
in  the  public  school.  Of  paramount  importance  to  this  gro-ftp 
is  sustained  therapy  (in  most  cases,  casework)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  them  overcome  the  effects  of  many  years  of 
severe  deprivation. 

These  children  frequently  run  away  from  home,  are  truant, 
and  they  tend  to  direct  their  aggression  inward,  and  some- 
times toward  their  families.  In  their  relations  with  child- 
ren and  adults,  they  are  likely  to  be  tir"id  and  unassertive. 
Often  these  children  are  neglected  and  rejected,  and  rarely 
have  they  known  a decent  home  life.  This  situation  usually 
is  long-standing,  and  there -is  little  possibility  for  a fav- 
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orable  change  without  removing  these  children  from  their  en- 
vironment. Due  to  their  unhappy  home  life,  and  maladjustments 
in  the  community,  they  need  a constructive  group  experience 
■which  will  give  them  self-confidence  and  prepare  them  for 
independent  living.  These  children  may  he  more  disturbed 
then  they  reveal  on  the  surface.  Therefore,  they  require 
individual  therapy  (casework)  as  well  as  their  group  exper- 
ience. 

Type  3.  Adolescents,  age  14  and  over,  who  are  highly  dis- 
turbed, and  whose  behavior  usually  appears  in  a more  exagger- 
ated form  than  that  of  Types  1 and  2.  In  view  of  their 
disturbance,  they  must  be  treated  separately  in  institutions 
which  have  a full  complement  of  clinical  services. 

These  children  usually  appear  to  have  some  or  all  of  the 
following  symptoms:  detachment  from  reality,  an  inability  to 
relate  to  people,  a bizarre  or  hysterical  type  of  behavior. 
Their  psychiatric  diagnoses  may  be  psychotic,  incipient  psy- 
chosis, severe  personality  disorder,  or  neurosis.  In  behav- 
ior they  may  be  similar  to  type  1 or  type  2,  except  that 
their  behavior  seems  to  have  a different  meaning  to  them. 

Their  conditions  are  best  related  in  a clinically  directed 
program.  Since  controls  are  -a  necessary  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, they  need  an  institution. 

Type  4 Adolescents,  age  14  and  over,  who  are  mentally  de- 
fective, and  have  been  unable  to  benefit  by  training  of  the 
home  or  of  the  school,  and  whose  behavior  generally  is 
characterized  by  a great  amount  of  destructiveness.  These 
children  require  a separate  institutional  program  with 
education  and  training  geared  particularly  to  their  limited 
capacities. 

The  main  characteristic  which  distinguished  the  defective 
delinquents  from  Types  1 and  2,  is  their  mental  deficiency, 
which  usually  is  determined  by  the -I.Q.  rating.  With  more 
elaborate  diagnostic  procedures,  the  emotional  and  cultural 
factors  also  enter  into  the  identification  of  deficiency. 
Often  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  a child  is  merely 
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functioning  at  the  defective  level  or  whether  he  is  a true 
defective.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  doubt,  It  Is  prefer-  - 
able  to  try  to  treat  the  child  in  a setting  with  normal 
children,  rather  than  in  a setting  with  defective  children. 

Type  5*  children  under  14  years  of  age,  who  present 
•serious  behavior  problems,  and  frequently  emotional  disturb- 
ance of  varying  degrees.  They  require  an  institution  with  a 
clinically  directed  program,  with  largely  intra-mural  activ- 
ities, and  a special  emphasis  upon  casework  services  for 
parents. 

These  children  display  marked  aggression  and  destruct- 
iveness, and  some  of  thepi  are  veritable  terrors  in  their 
homes,  schools,  and  in  the  community.  Often  they  coma 
from  homes  where  there  is  considerable  dissention  and  strife. 
Evidence  of  emotional  disturbance  is  indicated  in  many  of 
these  children,  but  without  a complete  clinical  picture,  the 
extent  of  the  Disturbance  cannot  be  determined.  One  of  the 
focal  areas  of  disturbance  is  found  in  parent-child  rela- 
tions. These  children  need  a period  of  treatment  in  a con- 
trolled setting,  with  well  considered  after-care  plans. 

Type  6,  children  of  any  age  within  the  juvenile  court 
jurisdiction  who  present  problems  which  suggest  the  need  for 
treatment  in  the  community  rather  than  in  an  institution.  • 

Usually  these  children's  antisocial  acts  have  been  in- 
consequential in  nature.  Nonetheless,  they  appear  to  be 
troubled,  or  there  is  a suggestion  of  trouble.  In  general 
the  kinds  of  services  they  require  fall  into  the  three  broad 
areas  of  placement  in  the  community,  counseling,  or  concrete 
services,  such  as  vocational  guidance,  speech  therapy,  fin- 
ancial assistance  to  the  family.  These  needs,  usually  have 
not  teen  fully  explored  in  the  court.  In  most  cases  there 
is  a mere  suggestion  of  need.  The  indicated  treatment  for 
these  children  is  referral  to  community  agencies  for  study 
and  exploration  of  their  suggested  needs,  and  for  treatment 
in  cases  where  the  need  is  clear. 

The  types  have  been  broadly  defined.  There  are  many 
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overlappings  in  the  characteristics  of  the  types,  and  the 
recommended  treatment  of  the  types  is  neither  independent 
nor  mutually  exclusive.  The  classification  represents  a 
partly  idealized  and  partly  practical  way  of  looking  at  the 
needs  of  a sample  of  committed  delinquents. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

CASE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TIT,  SIX  TREATMENT  TYPES 

"...Alice  knew  which  was  which  in  a moment, 
because  one  of  them  had  'DUM*  embroidered  on 
his  collar,  and  the  Other  ‘DEE’.  'I  suppose 
they’ve  each  got  1 TWEEDLE 1 round  at  the  back 
of  the  collar,’  she  said  to  herself." 

Lewis  Carroll 

The  200  institutionalized  delinquents  had  no  embroidery 
on  their  collars.  Thus,  it  was.  difficult  to  distinguish  one  * 
from  another.  A good  number  of  boys  appeared  to  belong  to 
more  than  one  type.  These  boys  were  shifted  from  type  to 
type  until  the  most  suitable  type  was  found.  This  procedure 
took  a great  amount  of  time,  for  it  was  necessary  to  ponder 
at  length  on  such  an  important  decision  as  treatment. 

The  characteristics  defining  the  types  mainly  were  age, 
intelligence,  type  of  behavior  and  degree  of  disturbance.  Ac- 
tually, age  was  the  only  characteristic  about  which  there- was 
^ittle  doubt.  The  other  characteristics  had  to  be  evaluated. 
How  these  characteristics  were  evaluated  and  inter-related 
to  make  up  a somewhat  life-like  type  of  boy  is  best  illus- 
trated with  case  material. 

Type  1:  The  Aggressive  Adolescents 

There  were  39  boys  in  Type  1 in  the  sample  who  were  within 
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the  age  range  of  l4  to  18  years.  The  aggressive  nature  of 
the  offenses  was  the  most  common  characteristic  of  this  type. 
There  appeared  to  be  little  defiance  in  their  aggression. 

More  often  their  aggression  represented  a kind  of  desperation 
born  out  of  severe  deprivation.  Without  exception,  the  boys 
were  members  of  low  income  families.  One-third  of  the  fami- 
lies contained  six  or  more  children,  many  of  whom  also  were 
delinquent.  A similar  number  of  boys  were  found  to  be  illeg- 
itimate. 

The  majority  in  Type  1 had  long  records  of  delinquency 
beginning  often  as  early  as  age  8 or  9.  Accompanying  these 
records  was  a history  of  several  placements  in  institutions 
for  delinquents,  and  intermittent  periods  on  probation.  The 
iisual  offense  was  stealing , which  sometimes  was  performed  with 
assault.  Gang  membership  was  admitted  by  one-third  of  the 
boys.  Many  of  the  boys  seemed  to  have  a fascination  for 
weapons,  and  in  a few  instances  this  fascination  led  them 
into  serious  trouble. 

The  case  of  Een  illustrates  the  background  and  experience 
of  many  of  the  Type  1 boys, up  to  the  last  offense.  Few  went 
as  far  as  Een  in  bringing  about  such  a disasterous  consequence 
to  an  offense. 

Ben  was  an  illegitimate  child.  Shortly  after  his  birth, 
his  mother  married,  and  had  four  more  children.  Her 
husband  was  chronically  ill  with  tuberculosis  and  unem- 
ployable. She  worked  intermittently,  and  when  she  was 
not  employed,  the  family  received  help  from  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Public  Assistance.  On  one  occasion,  she 
spent  a term  in  prison  for  assault  and  battery* 

Ben  had  normal  intelligence,  but  he  exercised  it 
little  in  school.  By  the  time  Ben  was  11  years 
old,  he  had  a history  of  6 or  7 offenses,  consist- 
ing of  the  theft  of  such  articles  as  a bicycle, 
plumbing  supplies,  groceries,  and  pocket  change*  . 

He  was  committed  to  a training  school  from  which 
he  made  two  escapes.  Following  his  discharge  from 
the  school,  he  continued  to  steal.  At  the  age  of 
15,  he  was  sent  to  another  institution  for  a period 
of  one  to  two  months.  A short  time  later,  he  began 
to  play  with  guns,  and  while  thus  engaged,  he  ac- 
cidentally shot  a girl* 

A markedly  large  number  in  Type  1 appeared  to  be  very 
dull  boys.  Eleven  had  I.Q.  ratings  in  the  borderline  range* 
This  group  failed  to  respond  to  treatment  in  the  institution, 
and  also  seemed  to  derive  little  bene.fi t from  probation.  The 
case  of  Oscar  presents  a pattern  of  aimless,  wanton,  and  des- 
tructive behavior,  which  is  common  to  the  group.  Oscar  also 
seems  impervious  to  all  efforts  to  help  him* 

Oscar  was  the  youngest  of  two  children.  His  parents 
were  divorced  when  he  was  an  infant.  His  mother  en- 
tered a common  law  marriage  in  which  she  had  9 more 
children.  She  also  contracted  tuberculosis  several 
years  before  Oscar  was  brought  to  court.  The  family 
was  usually  on  the  rolls  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance* 

Oscar  was  rated  as  borderline  in  intelligence,  but 
he  attended  school  regularly,  and  he  presented  no 
behavior  problems  there.  After  school  hours,  he  en- 
gaged in  such  acts  as  throwing  stones  at  windows  of 
trains  and  houses,  stealing  a bicycle,  and  wresting 
money  from  boys  by  the  strongarm  method.  At  the  age 
of  12,  he  was  committed  to  a training  school,  where 
he  stayed  a year. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the  training  school,  his 
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mother  placed  him  with  an  aunt,  hoping  thus  to  keep 
him  out  of  trouble.  Oscar  was  soon  found  at  home, 
and  again  in  trouble.  He  robbed  a cash  register, 
and  vith  his  brother,  he  set  fire  to  a house  from 
•which  his  family  had  been  evicted. 

Oscar  vas  returned  to  the  same  training  school.  The 
second  discharge  report  from  the  training  school  in- 
dicated that  Oscar  had  been  "cooperative,  but  he  vas 
unable  to  absorb  the  training  program  offered  by  the 
school."  For  a year,  he  managed  to  stay  out  of 
trouble.  Then,  he  broke  into  a parking  mpter,  and 
kicked  over  several  trash  cans.  Having  reached  the 
age  of  16,  he  vas  committed  to  an  industrial  school. 

There  is  a suggestion  of  serious  disturbance  in  some  of 
the  boys  vith  lov  intelligence  ratings.  If  disturbance  is 
present,  these  boys  may  not  function  at  their  true  intellect- 
ual level.  The  case  of  Joe  illustrates  this  point. 

Joe  vas  the  second  of  tvo  children,  born  in  a para- 
mour relationship.  His  mother  married  vhen  the 
children  vere  very  young.  She  vas  regularly  em- 
ployed as  a domestic;  vorker. 

Joe  had  a strong  antipathy  to  school.  On  the  rare 
occasions  he  attended  school.  His  behavior  vas  very 
poor.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  began  to  run  avay  from 
home.  His  mother  brought  him  to  court  vith  a request 
for  an  examination,  because  "he  acts  crazy."  The  re- 
sults of  the  court  examination  revealed  that  Joe  had 
an  I.Q.  of  68,  which  placed  him  slightly  below  the 
borderline  range. 

He  vas  turned  over  to  the  Probation  Department.  Sev- 
eral months  later,  he  shot  a gun  wildly  into  a crowd 
of  children,  and  seriously  wounded  a boy.  In  his 
second  examination  by  the  court,  Joe  was  found  to 
have  an  I.Q.  of  99,  or  an  increase  of  31  points  in 
a period  of  less  than  a year.  Joe  vas  committed  to 
an  industrial  school. 

The  parents  of  the  Type  1 boys  rarely  appeared  to  find 
them  troublesome  in  the  home.  What  the  parents  felt  and  be- 
lieved about  the  boy's  offenses  outside  the  home  is  not 
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revealed.  Many  of  the  parents  seemed  to  he  burdened  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  home,  or  preoccupied  with  other  matters. 

There  were  numerous  children,  and  little  money  to  support 
them.  It  is  probable,  that  at  an  early  age,  the  boys  ap- 
praised conditions  in  the  home,  found  they  offered  little, 
and  went  out  to  fend  for  themselves,  a situation  which  was 
mutually  acceptable  to  parents  and  child. 

. It  was  usual  for  brothers  and  sisters  of  Type  1 boys  to 
b.e  involved  in  the  same  offenses,  or  to  replicate  a pattern 
of  offenses  committed  by  one  or  another  member  of  the  family. 
Removal  of  the  children  from  the  home,  one  by  one,  appeared 
to  weaken  family  ties,  and  to  make  the  home  a less  desirable 
place  for  the  children  discharged  from  the  institutions. 

On  the  whole  the  Type  1 boys  showed  little  emotional 
disturbance.  They  were  not  articulate  and  not  bright.  With 
such  deficits,  they  could  not  readily  reveal  their  attitudes, 
outlook,  and  feelings.  Their  acts  were  provocative,  but  ev- 
idently not  sufficiently  provocative  to  make  them  a subject 
of  intensive  study.  Most  of  the  information  about  them  cen- 
tered on  their  offenses.  ♦ 

Tyne  2?  The  Unadjusted  Adolescents 

There  were  38  unadjusted  adolescents  in  the  age  range  of 
14  to  18  years.  They  can  be  characterized  as  unwanted,  neglec-  ' 
ted,  and  unloved  boys.  From  infancy  onward,  their  situation 
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in  relation  to  their  parents  became  ever  more  threatening  and 
disruptive  until  it  ultimately  produced  in  these  hoys  an  im- 
pairment in  emotional  and  intellectual  growth.  They  often 
appeared  as  frightened,  insecure,  and  unhappy  children.  Usu- 
ally, they  fought  hard  against  the  conditions  which  oppressed 
them,  but  their  efforts  were  bungling,  and  inevitably  involved 
them  in  a web  of  difficulties. 

They  did  a lot  of  running  away  from  home,  and  they  fre- 
quently truanted,  While  on  flight,  they  often. stole.  Their 
offenses  generally  were  not  malicious  or  destructive,  but 
they  often  appeared  so  to  their  families,  who  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  cope  with  them.  Many  of  the  offenses  were  di- 
rected toward  the  parents. 

The  case  of  Sam  illustrates  a number  of  the  common  char- 
acteristics of  Type  2 hoys. 

Sam's  mother  died  when  he  was  10  years  old.  He  lived 
with  his  father,  step-mother  and  three  other  siblings. 
Unhappy  at  home,  Sam  and  his  older,  brother  frequently 
ran  away.  Their  father  filed  a petition  of  incorrigi- 
bility, and  both  toys  were  placed  on  probation. 

Continuing  to  run  away,  Sam  was  placed  by  his  father 
in  the  home  of  an  uncle.  -A  few  months  later,  another 
uncle  notified  the  court  that  Sam  had  broken  into  his 
apartment,  and  had  helped  himself  to  fried  fish. 

The  court  was  faced  with  the  question  of  where  to 
place  Sam  next.  Sam  tried  to  help  the  court,  by  nam- 
ing many  relatives  with  whom  he  thought  he  could  stay. 

He  even  offered  to  return  to  his  father  and  step-mother 
and  confided  to  the  court  that  he  liked  his  step-mother 
but  that  his  father  often  came  home  drunk  and  beat  him. 
When  the  step-mother  was  consulted,  she  frankly  indi- 
cated that  she  did  not  want  the  boy.  Sam  thought  his 
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paternal  grandmother  in  the  South  would  take  himt 
this  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon,  and  Sam,  at  th« 
age  of  1*4,  was  committed  to  a training  school.. 

In  public  school,  Sam  had  a satisfactory  record,  but 
the  school  observed  that  he  was. very  unhappy.  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  encourage  his  father  to  take  him 
to  a child  guidance  clinic.  His  father  did  not  ac- 
cept the  school's  advice. 

Kany  of  the  unadjusted  adolescents  first  appeared  in  court 
on  incorrigibility  petitions  filed  by  parents.  In  most  of  the 
cases,  parental  rejection  -was  quite  evident.  Other  cases 
suggested  the  possibility  that  parents  were  motivated  to  file 
incorrigibility  petitions  out  of  fear  that  they  would  be  pe- 
nalized for  their  boy's  refusal  to  attend  school,  or  they 
were  encouraged  to  take  this  action  by  the  policeman  return- 
ing their  errant  boy.  It  was  usual  to  find  that  the  parents 
were  unable  to  recognize  their  part  in  the  boy's  trouble.  If 
the  agency  to  which  the  parents  turned,  also  failed  to  make 
an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  situation,  the  child  had  reason, 
indeed,  to  feel  terribly  alone,  and  a victim  of  a hostile 
world.  ' Such  was  the  case  of  Bill. 

• Eill  was  the  oldest  of  three  illegitimate  children, 
each  having  a different  father.  .Bill's  father  was 
a heavy  drinker*  ar.d  had  teen  sent  to  prison  on  an 
arson  charge.  His  mother  had  once  been  shot  (hot 
fatally)  by  one  of  her  consorts.  Bill  alternately 
lived  with  his  mother,  his  grandmother  and  his  aunt. 

When  Bill  was  9 years  old,  his  mother  petitioned  for 
placement,  claiming  that  he  did  not  attend  school 
regularly,  and  that  he  associated  with  "bad  boys." 

At  this  time  his  mother  and  grandmother  were  working 
as  domestics.  The  school's  comment  about  Eill  was 
that  his  behavior  was  satisfactory,  but  that  he  moved  ' 
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so  frequently  from  one  relative  to  another,  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  up  with  him.  Bill  vas  not  placed. 

His  mother  stayed  home  for  several  years,  receiving  an 
ABC  grant.  She  continued  to  make  the  same  kinds  of 
complaints  about  Bill  who  was  finally  placed  on  pro- 
bation at  the  age  of  14. 

The  school's  second  report  on  Bill  indicated  that  he 
had  normal  intelligence,  but  he  failed  all  of  his  sub- 
- jects.  He  attended  school  regularly,  and  "just  did 
nothing."  When  Eill  was  15  years  old,  his  mother 
brought  new  complaints  -to  the  court.  She  said  Eill 
drank,  gambled,  stayed  out  late  nights,  and  he  was  ex- 
tremely disrespectful  to  his  mother.  Bill  admitted 
there  was  truth  to  these  charges,  and  he  indicated  he 
wanted  to  leave  his  mother's  home. 

The  court  psychiatrist  observed  that  Bill  had  a 
greater  intellectual  capacity,  than  he  was  currently 
using.  To  the  psychiatrist  he  appeared,  "fearful, 
anxious,  hysterical  at  times,"  and  the  psychiatrist 
thought  he  may  be  "explosive"  at  times.  Although 
counseling  was  recommended,  the  court  sent  Bill  to 
an  institution  for  a two-month  period. 

After  discharge  from  the  institution,  Bill  continued 
with  the  disapproved  actions,  and  his  mother,' with 
her  complaints.  One  of  his  aunts  offered  to  take  him, 
indicating  to  the  court  that  she  believed  Bill's  be- 
havior was  not  as  serious  as  his  mother  found  it.  The 
court  committed  Bill  to  an  industrial  school. 

The  records  of  the  unadjusted  adolescents  revealed  evidence 
of  disturbed  parent-child  relationships  in  31  out  of  38  cases. 
In  addition,  more  than  one-third  of  the  parents  were  separated 
or  divorced  after  many  years  of  brutal  quarrels  and  arguments. 
Many  more  incidents  of  dependency  and  neglect  were  reported 
on  the  unadjusted  adolescents  than  on  the  aggressive  adoles- 
cents. The  unadjusted  adolescents  also  had  more  placements. 
Some  of  the  effects  of  placement  are  indicated  in  Gerald's 
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Gerald  spent  most  of  his  years,  up  to  the  age  of  9» 
in  an  institution.  Kis  home  had  been  broken  by  the 
imprisonment  of  his  father  for  beating  his  mother.  At 
the  a^e  of  9 Gerald  and  his  three  siblings  were  taken 
out  of  the  institution  by  their  mother,  who  had  re- 
married. The  children  alternately  lived  with  their 
mother  and  step-father,  and  their  father  and  his  wife. 

When  Gerald  was  11  years  old,  the  neighbors  complained 
that  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  brought  children 
into  the  house,  who  created  a great  disturbance  and 
on  occasion,  set  fires.  It  also  was  reported  that 
Gerald's  mother  worked  by  day,  and  had  noisy  and  quar- 
relsome visitors  at  night. 

The  only  official  charge  against  Gerald  was  truancy. 
According  to  the  school  psychologist,  Gerald  was  found 
to  be  "a  colorless  youngster,  who  does  not  form  rela- 
tionships with  others  readily.  The  child  is  not  suf- 
ficiently aggressive  to  be  able  to  pursue  goals,  to 
achieve,  to  produce.  There  is  a good  amount  of  anxi- 
ety present  and  there  is  a tendency  to  be  non-commital* 
As  would  be  expected,  his  difficulties  revolve .around 
the  disturbed  family  situation.” 

Gerald  confided  to  his  probation  officer  that  his 
mother  told  him  she  did  not  love  him,  and  she  would 
not  work  for  him  any  longer,  but  would  work  for  his 
little  sister.  The  probation  officer  observed  that 
Gerald  seemed  terribly  hurt  by  his  mother's  statement 
and  threat. 

The  court  placed  Gerald  with  his  father,  but  because 
of  his  step-mother's  unwillingness  to  keep  him,  this 
arrangement  did  not  last  long.  Gerald  was  committed* 
to  an  institution  for  truants. 

All  of  the  Type  2 boys  presented  symptoms  of  disturbance 
which  made  a close  and  continued  treatment  relationship  im- 
perative. In  the  clinical  evaluations  it  was  frequently 
noted  that  the  toys  felt  a lack  of  psychological  warmth  in 
the  home.  They  were  found  to  be  fearful,  anxious,  and  un- 
happy. Excessive  day  dreams  and  fantasy  was  common  among 
the  boys,  tut  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  indicate  the  pres- 
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ence  of  a psychosis. 

The  hoys  appeared  incapable  of  severing  emotional  ties 
to  their  disrupted  and  disturbed  families,  and  they  often 
lacked  the  capacity  to  establish  satisfactory  relations  with 
their  peers.  The  environment  outside  of  the  home  was  as 
threatening  to  them  as  was  the  family.  Thus,  building  up  a 
psychological  isolation,  they  developed  distorted  views  of 
themselves  and  the  world  around  them. 

The  unadjusted  adolescents  seemed  atypical  delinquents 
as  measured  by  the  usual  concepts  of  delinquency.  They 
were  more  likely  to  he  victims  of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  than  law  violators  in  the  traditional  sense.  It 
has  been  the  practice  to  place  them  in  the  care  of  correct- 
ional agencies,  although  they  rarely  need  correction  of 
criminal  tendencies.  Almost  all  of  them  have  had  too  much 
"storage"  in  their  backgrounds.  The  critical  question  to  be 
raised  when  they  appear  in  court  as  adolescents,  is:  what 
will  another  placement  do  for  them? 

Type  1:  The  Disturbed  Adolescents 

There  were  18  disturbed  adolescents  in  the  sample,  with 
an  age  range  of  14  to  18.  They  shoved  behavior  abnormalities 
to  such  a marked  extent  that  they  could  not  be  contained  in 
the  home  or  in  the  school.  Most  of  them  had  been  referred 
to  psychiatric  clinics,  but  they  did  not  remain  long  in 
treatment.  Some-  stopped  going  to  the  clinic,  and  others  were 
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found  unresponsive  to  treatment.  In  institutions  for  delin- 
quents they  appeared  to  fare  no  better* 

The  largest  number  of  disturbed  adolescents  were  white. 
There  was  evidence  of  fewer  financial  problems  in  this  type,' 
but  they  had  the  highest  placement  record  of  any  of  the  types* 
Conflict  between  parent  and  child  was  most  marked,  and  this 
situation  usually  made  treatment  in  the  community  difficult, 
if  not  impossible* 

The  case  of  Reuben  is  presented  as  an  example. 

Reuben  could  not  get  along  in  any  school  in  the  com- 
munity. He  tried  them  all,  starting  with  the  parochial 
-schools,  but  after  being  expelled  from  several,  he  en- 
tered the  public  school  at  age  12.  In  one  month’s 
time,  he  was  expelled  from  the  first  school  for  fight- 
ing with  the  students,  and  threatening  school  personnel. 
He  was  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  until  he 
he  finally  was  placed  in  Daniel  Eoone  School,  which  is 
for  the  otthogenic  delinquents.  Here,  he  continued  to 
fight  with  the  children,  to  extort  money  from  them, 
and  to  threaten  his  teachers  with  violence. 

Shortly  after  he  entered  the  Boone  School,  he  was 
placed  on  probation  for  carrying  a concealed  deadly 
weapon  (a  knife),  for  resisting  arrest,  and  for  high- 
way robbery.  In  school,  he  expressed  feelings  of  per- 
secution, and  threatened  to  bring  weapons  to  school 
to  protect  himself  from  what  he  thought  were  threats 
of  the  boys.  He  gave  way  to  explosive  rages  daily,  dur- 
ing which  he  would  run  out  of  the  class  and  enter  either 
the  counselor's  or  the  principal’s  office. 

Reuben  was  the  third  of  five  children  in  a family  tom 
by  marital  discord.  His  mother  was  employed.  Reuben 
felt  that  his  father  had  no  affection  for  him,  but  he 
was  sure  his  mother  loved  him.  By  the  end  of  his  first 
year  at  the  Boone  School,  his  parents  were  convinced 
that  they  had  a problem  with  the  boy  as  well  as  between 
themselves,  and  they  agreed  to  consult  a family  service 
agency.  The  agency  referred  Reuben  to  a psychiatric" 
clinic  which  recommended  "treatment  provided  he  could  get 
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this  treatment  away  from  home.  It  was  on  this  basis 
that  Reuben  was  placed  in  an  institution  for  truants* 

At  first  he  was  very  unhappy  about  placement,  and  he 
threatened  to  fight  his  way  out.  During  his  stay  in 
the  truancy  school,  he  continued  to  be  suspicious  of 
people,  was  unable  to  get  along  with  the  other  boys, 
and  was  frequently  involved  in  hitting  them  in  a way 
which  involved  their  safety.  On  one  occasion,  he 
knocked  a boy  unconscious.  It  appeared  to  the  school 
that  Reuben  tried  to  control  his  feelings  and  impulses 
but  he  broke  out  into  unpredictable  rages  during  which 
he  would  use  anything  at  hand  to  strike  a person,  gen- 
erally another  child. 

The  school  consulted  a child  guidance  clinic.,  and 
agreement  was  reached  to  share  responsibility  for 
Reuben’s  treatment,  with  all  the  risks  involved,  on 
the  condition  that  if  Reuben  became  dangerous,  he  was 
to  be  removed  to  the  Youth  Study  Center. 

Several  months  later,  Reuben  violently  struck  another 
boy  with  an  18  inch  solid  copper  pipe.  The  child 
guidance  clinic's  evaluation  of  the  incident  was  that 
Reuben  "had  developed  a level  of  anxiety  concerning 
the  kind  of  help  which  was  being  offered  to  him  at 
the  clinic,  which  threatened  him  into  seeking  the  kind 
of  controls  which  he  is  not  able  to  exert  over  himself." 
The  attending  psychiatrist  believed  that  "the  emotional 
demands  upon  Reuben  should  be  reduced  to  a minimum,  and 
that  he  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  live  in  a con- 
trolled setting  where  he  could  be  supervised.”  He  in- 
dicated that  Reuben  could  not  be  helped  by  psychiatric 
hospitalization  as  such,  and  that  any  of  the  corrective 
institutions  in  the  area  that  offer  a controlled  set- 
ting would  more  nearly  meet  his  current  needs. 

Reuben  wa s committed  to  a training  school  which  had  no 
clinical  services. 

Another  case,  that  of  Mark,  shows  the  results  of  a place 
ment  of  a Type  3 boy  in  an  institution  without  clinical  ser- 
vices. 

Mark  had  been  expelled  from  several  schools  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  age  of  12.,  It  was  his  custom  to  go 
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around  with  knives,  razor  blades  and  ice  picks  in  his 
pockets.  Re  stole,  and  was  insolent  and  demanding. 

Mark  was  the  oldest  of  6 children;  his  mother  found 
that  he  failed  to  show  normal  affection.  His  father 
had  tried  to  cure  him  by  whipping  him  so  hard,  he 
admittedly  feared  he  would  be  reported  to  the  author- 
ities. 

The  school  referred  Mark  to  the  court  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  he  be  removed  from  his  home  immediately. 
According  to  the  court  psychiatrist,  Mark's  behavior 
seemed  to  be  a "neurotic  acting  out  of  aggressive 
drives,"  and  he  suggested  psychiatric  treatment.  The 
court  committed  Mark  to  an  institution  for  delinquents 
. without  clinical  services  where  he  spent  a year. 

Following  his  discharge,  Mark  was  again  seen  with 
knives,  razor  blades  and  ice  picks.  Once  he  threat- 
ened to  use  his'  ice  pick  on  an  adult  who  struck  him. 

The  court  attempted  to  secure  psychiatric  treatment 
for  Mark,  but  his  mother  did  not  cooperate.  Mark 
confided  to  the  court  that  he  believed  no  one  wanted 
him  at  home.  Iven  his  little  brother  told  him  to  go 
back  to  the  institution.  The  court  committed  him  a 
second  time  to  the  same  institution. 

Another  year  passed,  and  Mark  was  home  again.  A short 
' time  later  his  mother  notified  the  court  that  he  had 
stolen  $100  from  her.  She  further  indicated  that  he 
beat  his  brothers  and  sisters,  truanted  and  wandered 
the  streets.  In  court  Mark  was  found  to  have  normal 
intelligence.  A physical  examination  revealed  a heart 
condition'  resulting  from  rheumatic  fever.  Having 
reached  the  age  of  16,  Mark  was  committed  to  an  indust- 
rial school. 

The  Type  3 boys  present  many  serious  problems  in  treatment 
Currently  there  appears  to  be  no  appropriate  treatment  facil- 
ities for  them  in  the  community  or  in  the.  institutions.  If 
left  untreated,  they  present  a threat  to  the  safety  of  the 
community,  and  may,  themselves,  become  permanent  inmates  of 
institutions. 

Type  4:  The  Delinnuent  Mentally  Defective  Adolescents 
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There  were  8 boys  of  age  14  to  18  in  Type  4.  Their  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  were  intelligence  ratings  below 
the  borderline  range  (in  all  cases  between  60  and  66),  and 
repeated  antisocial  acts.  With  the  exception  of  one,  all 
were  Negro.  They  were  found  to  be  very  retarded  in  school, 
most  having  failed  to  master  the  elementary  subjects.  Tru- 
ancy may  have  been  a contributing  factor  to  their  poor  school 
records.  Four  of  the  boys  were  chronic  truants,  and  the  only 
one  who  attended  school  regularly  had  a hearing  defect.  The 
others  appeared  to  be  preoccupied  in  school  with  abnormal 
sex  interests. 

All  of  the  boys  came  from  very  inadequate  and  disorgan- 
ized families,  which  offered  them  few  incentives  to  strive 
for'  a better  level  of  achievement.  Four  boys  were  members 
of  families  with  six  or  more  children  living  on  sub-standard 
incomes.  Three  boys  were  only  children  with  working  mothers, 
who  left  them  unsupervised  at  an  early  age.  One  boy  had  a 
psychotic  father,  and  a mother  with  highly  unconventional 
moral  standards.  His  home,  in  particular,  appeared  to  be 
demoralized  beyond  repair. 

There  were  differences  in  the  type  and  severity  of  their 
antisocial  acts.  Three  of  the  boys  -were  assaultive,  and 
created  great  disturbances  in  the  school.  It  was  common 
for  the  defectives  to  be  disliked  by  their  classmates.  Some- 
times they  were  ridiculed,  and.  cruel  pranks  were  played  upon 
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them.  Several  of  the  hoys  handled  this  problem  by  punching, 
hitting  and  attacking  first.  The  other  members  of  this 
group  were  passive  and  submissive  children,  vho  tended  to 
follow  the  lead  of  their  more  enterprising  peers.  Their  of- 
fenses usually  consisted  of  petty  thefts,  and  wanton  des- 
truction of  property. 

* The  case  of  Jessie  presents  a number  of  the  common  char- 
acteristics of  Type  4. 

Jessie  and  his  twin  brother  were  born  and  raised  in 
the  South.  When  they  were  11  years  old,  they  were 
brought  to  Philadelphia  by  their  mother,  who  secured 
employment  as  a domestic  worker,  6 days  a week.  Un- 
able to  manage  the  twins,  she  requested  their  place- 
ment two  years  later.  This  request  was  not  granted. 

Jessie  gave  up  school  when  he  was  about  14  years  old, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  occupied  full  time  in  the  junk- 
ing business.  He  was  picked  up  once  for  stealing  a 
bundle  of  rags,  a second  time  for  carrying  off  a pair 
of  copper  pipes,  which  he  removed  from  a vacant  house, 
and  a third  time  for  scavenging  in  a junk  yard. 

The  school,  finding  that  Jessie  had  an  I.Q.  of  62,  re- 
ferred him  to  court  with  a recommendation  that  he  be 
placed  in  an  institution  for  non-delinquent  defectives. 
The  institution  would  not  accept  him  because  of  his 
delinquency  record,  /in  attempt  was  made  to  place 
Jessie  in  an  institution  for  delinquents,  but  he  was 
rejected  on  the  basis  of  the  low  I.Q.  So,  Jessie 
continued  to  junk  until  he  reached  the  age  for  admis- 
sion to  an  institution  for  delinquent  mental  defectives. 

The ' discovery  of  mental  deficiency  accompanied  by  delin- 
quency seems  to  be  made  rather  frequently  before  age  14. 

This  suggests  the  need  of  a training  program  for  Type  4 boys 
with  very  flexible  age  limits. 

It  is  quite  possible  that, some  of  the  Type  4 boys  could 
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have  been  contained  in  the  community,  had  they  been  members 
of  more  adequate  families  than  those  from  which  they  came. 
Their  social  and  intellectual  limitations  appear  to  be  a re- 
flection of  the  miserably  deprived  conditions  of  their  fami- 
lies, upon  whom  little  reliance  can  be  placed  for  discharge 
planning.  Without  the  support  of  their  families,  it  is  prob- 
able the  institutions  will  have  to  hold  them  until  they 
achieve  a sufficient  level  of  competence  to  live  independ- 
ently. 

Tyre  5:  The  Child  Offenders 

The  39  boys  in  the  sample  in  Type  5 were  8 to  13  years 
of  age.  In  many  ways  this  type  was  similar  to  the  disturbed 
adolescents,  and  the  aggressive,  adolescents,  with  the  major 
exception  of  the  differences  produced  by  age.  They  were 
highly  explosive  and  destructive  children,  who  were  utterly 
beyond  the  control  of  their  parents.  In  school,  they  were 
an  anathema  to  their  teachers,  and  wherever  they  went,  they 
left  a trail  of  havoc  and  destruction.  There  was  a cruel, 
malicious,  and  sadistic  quality  to  their  acts.  Often,  they 
exhibited  a great  amount  of  rancor  and  defiance,  which  made 
them  appear  typically  as  "children  who  hate."^ 

The  Type  5 boys  had  many  problems  in  relation  to  their 

parents.  Only  the  unadjusted  adolescents  exceeded  them  in 

the  number  of  problems.  In  addition  to  relationship  problems, 

^Redl,  Fritz,  and  David  Wineman,  "Children  Who  Rate,"  Glen- 
coe, Illinois,  The  Free  Presa,  1951* 
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they  suffered  many  deprivations  common  to  low  income  families. 
As  young  dependent  children,  they  plied  their  parents  with 
demands,  to  which  the  parents,  overwhelmed  by  their  own  bur- 
dens, responded  with  cruel  and  thoughtless  treatment.  All  of 
these  conditions  created  in  these  children  a feeling  of  hate, 
but  a kind  of  hrte  very  different  from  that  of  middle  class 
children. 

Commenting  on  the  treatment  of  hate  in  the  lower  class 
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children,  Fritz  Redl  states j 

The  trouble  is  that  we  still  have  considered  (hate)  too 
much  as  a secondary  phenomena,  or  at  least  we  have  stud- 
ied it  primarily  in  children  in  whose  lives  it  plays  a 
secondary  role.  For  there  is  still  a wide  gap  between 
the  hatred  which  a well  taken  care  of  middle  class 
child  develops  as  a side  line  to  his  anxiety  or  com- 
pulsive neurosis,  and  that  of  the  slum  area  delinquent, 
who  has  to  survive  by  aggression  in  a world  of  struggle. 

The  offenses  of  the  Type  5 boys  appeared  primitive,  un- 
planned and  purposeless.  Like  many  tentacled  crustaceans, 
they  hit  out  in  all  directions  at  everything  in  their  path. 
They  differed  from  the  aggressive  adolescents  in  their  inter- 
ests and  pursuits.  Eicycles  attracted  them  more  than  auto- 
mobiles, and  they  usually  preferred  candy  and  ice  cream to 
money,  though  they  were  not  averse  to  laying  hands  upon  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars,  if  such  could  be  accomplished  without 
much  trouble.  They  loved  weapons,  but  settled  for  the  first, 

when  nothing  better  was  around. 
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Ibid  #69,  p.  22 
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They  presented  greater  problems  to  the  school  than  any 
of  the  other  types  of  delinquents.  Not  only  were  they  tru- 
ant, but  in  29  cases  out  of  39*  they  were  completely  unman- 
ageable in  the  classroom.  In  intelligence,  they  ranged  from 
superior  to  defective* 

Organic  disturbances,  or  a suggestion  of  organic  dis- 

♦ 

turbance,  were  evident  in  a number  of  cases.  Other  cases 
were  found  with  deficiency  diseases  due  to  mal-nouri shment 
and  general  neglect.  Most  of  the  cases  had  been  clinically 
evaluated  with  findings  of  various  degrees  of  disturbance. 
Efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  psychiatric  treatment,  but 
the  results  were  no  better  than  that  found  for  the  disturbed 
adolescents. 

The  case  of  Thomas  is  presented  as  an  example  o.f  an 
"enfant  terrible”. 

Thomas,  age  11,  was  the  product  of  two  generations 
of  disorganized  families  with  unconventional  moral 
standards.  His  mother  had  three  illegitimate  child- 
ren whom  she  placed  with  relatives.  Thomas  was  the 
fourth,  end  another  one  followed  him.  Most  of 
Thomas'  cousins  made  their  way  into  the  world  under 
similar  circumstances.  In  this  family,  it  sometimes 
was  difficult  to  discern  which  child  belonged  to 
which  parent.  Thomas'  father  was  said  to  be  an  al- 
coholic, who  beat  his  wife.  It  also  was  reported 
that  the  parents  had  sexual  relations  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  children. 

Thomas  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  t>n 
three  charges:  arson,  running  away,  and  a sex  of- 
fense. His  outstandingly  poor  record  in  school  is 
presented  in  the  wrords  of  the  school  principal,  who 
said,  after  having  had  much  to  do  with  Thomas:  "Thomas 
has  been  a disciplinary  problem  from  the  time  he 
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entered  school.  Terrific  stubborness,  aggressiveness, 
and  a vile  temper,  plus  the  shielding  by  an  over-pro- 
tective mother,  have  caused  such  behavior  as  running 
around  the  room,  tussling  and  rolling  over  the  floor, 
talking  back,  going  outside  bounds  at  recess,  squirt- 
ing vater  over  overyone,  spitting  at  everyone,  punch- 
ing everyone,  kicking  the  teacher,  striking  out  with 
his  fists  at  the  teacher,  punching  a child  in  the 
stomach,  and  repeating  the  process  in  spite  of  being 
asked  to  stop  it,  calling  Negro  children  "niggers," 
shouting  to  the  classmates  that  if  I (the  principal) 
dared  to  touch  him.  he  would  knock- me  flat,  etc* 

These  behavior  patterns  have  shown  themselves  in  every 
room  from  kindergarten  to  2B  (4  different  teachers' 
rooms)  and  tend  to  increase  rather  than  decrease." 

The  principal  recounted  how  Thomas  was  kept  out  of 
school  until  he  reached  the  age  of  8,' how  later,  when 
the  school  had  to  accept  him,  he  was  moved  from 
teacher  to  teacher,  ana  how  they  tried  to  transfer 
him  to  another  school,  but  failed.-  Every  conceivable 
effort  was  made  to  inprove  his  behavior.  Yet,  Thomas 
remained  as  bad  as  ever.  The  principal  continued* 

"During  his  4th  grade  stay,  rrhomas  caused  the  teacher 
so  much  upsetment  because  of  his  lack  of  self-control, 
his  misbehavior  in  class,  aggressive  acts,  such  as 
fighting,  and  his  utter  disrespect  for  authority,  that 
she  stayed  home  at  frequent  intervals,  stating  the 
toy's  conduct  had  caused  her  to  have  a nervous  condi- 
tion. In  5 A a day  did  not  go  by  when  his  teacher  did 
not  remind  the  counseling  teacher  or  me  of  his  very 
unsocial  behavior,  threatening,  fighting,  name-calling, 
with  defiance  of  authority,  etc." 

Soon  the  principal  had  not  only  to  reckon  with  Thomas, 
but  also  with  his  neighbors,  who  complained  that  he 
threw  stones,  fought,  and  set  fire  to  a house.  The 
neighbors  were  placated  with  her  proposal  to  send 
Thomas  to  the  Crime  Prevention  Association.  Very 
little  was  expected  from  this  step,  the  principal  ad- 
mitted; In  a talk  with  Thomas'  younger  sister,  she 
learned  that  the  girl  lived  in  dread  of  her  brother. 
When  they  were  alone  at  lunch  time  (the  mother  worked) 
Thomas  beat  his  sister,  and  threatened  her  with  a 
butcher  knife.  The  girl  was  afraid  to  tell  her  mother, 
because  of  possible  reprisals  from  Thomas.  Finally 
Thomas'  mother  joined  the  list  of  complainants  by  tell- 
ing the  principal  that  Thomas  had  deliberately  struck  a 
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child,  who  recently  underwent  brain  surgery. 

An  examination  of  Thomas  in  the  court  revealed  no 
pathology.  His  intelligence  rating  was  in  the 
dull  range.  The  court  committed  Thomas  to  a train- 
ing school. 

The  child  offenders  have  been  found  to  make  poor  adjust- 
ments in  training  schools,  which  mainly  have  an  adolescent 
population.  Age  differences  may  not  present  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  to  the  child  in  the  training  schools.  It  is 
possible  that  the  schools  do  not  have  the  treatment  facili- 
ties required  by  the  child,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Type  5 
boys  usually  is  therapy  under  clinical  direction.  This  sit- 
uation is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Sylvester. 

Sylvester  was  a member  of  a family  of  8 children.  3 
of  whom  were  in  institutions  for  delinquents.  -His 
younger  brother  appeared  in  court  at  the  age  of  6, 
charged  with  frequent  thefts  and  malicious  mischief. 
After  several  years  of  unsuccessful  placements  in 
foster  homes,  he  was  committed  to  a training  school.  ' 

His  father  worked  in  a junk  yard,  and  since  his  earn- 
ings were  insufficient  to  support  the  family,  they 
were  supplemented  by  DPA.  There  were  constant  quar- 
rels between  father  and  mother,  as  well  as  excessive 
drinking. 

Sylvester  started  his  delinquency  career  at  age  10, 
by  stealing  a horse.  The  following  year,. he 
snatched  a few  apples  from  a fruit  stand  and  kicked 
the  arresting  officer.  When  he  was  12  years  old, he 
raided  a day  nursery,  created  general  havoc  in  the 
place,  stole  a,  few  articles,  and  made .a' mess  on  the 
closet  floor. 

He  was  retarded  in  school,  tut  he  presented  no  par- 
ticular problems.  Psychological  examination  by  the 
court  placed  him  in  the  dull  range,  intellectually. 

The  court  observed  that  he  looked  older  than  his 
years.  He  was  committed  to  a training  school  where 
he  fought,  smoked  and  was  disruptive.  After  a 4 
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months  stay  in  the  training  school,  he  was  sent  hack 
to  the  court  for  another  examination.  The  court  psy- 
chologist made  the  following  observations: 

"The  toy  is  essentially  a very  dependent  lad,  not  in 
a position  emotionally  to  compete  with  boys  who  are 
older  and  more  socially  adept.  Being  obliged  to  as- 
sociate and  compete  with  them  would  enhance  his  in- 
clination to  become  resistive  and  wayward  in  an  effort 
to  prove  his  own  maturity.  This  boy  needs  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  himself,  feel  rooted  to  some  family 
or  group  so  that  he  can  build  from  that  point  a sense 
of  self-assurance  and. a set  of  conforming  ways  of  res- 
ponding." 

The  court  committed  Sylvester  to  an  institution  near 
Pittsburgh.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  record  of  the 
court's  deliberation  on  this  decision.  Perhaps  the  court 
was  influenced  by  its  experience  with  Sylvester's  younger 
brother.  In  Philadelphia,  foster  homes  for  delinquents  are 
practically  non-existent.  The  choice  of  institutions  which 
will  accept  and  can  treat  children  of  age  12,  is  limited. 

This  accounts  for  some  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  clin- 
ical recommendations  and  the  court's  decisions. 

Among  the  Type  5 cases,  there  are  a number  of  very  un- 
happy and  restless  boys,  who  were  taken  to  one  clinic  after 
another  by  their  anxious  and  distraught  parents.  Usually, 
the  parents  did  not  stay  long  enough  with  the  clinic  to  secure 
a proper  diagnosis.  In  Kenneth's  case,  such  a situation  may 
be  presumed: 

When  Kenneth  was  6 years  old,  his  mother  deserted 
. the  family  to  follow  a life-long  ambition  to  become 
an. actress.  Kenneth  was  brought  to  court  for  place- 
ment by  .his  father,  but  before  placement  could  be 
effected,  his  mother  returned  to  the  family,  and 
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made  no  further  effort  to  go  on  the  stage.  Since  her 
return  home,  she  had  a series  of  illnesses,  medical, 
surgical,  endocrinological,  end  psychiatric. 

Kenneth's  father  had  a record  of  delinquency  in  his 
youth.  As  an  adult  he  worked  in  many  occupations, 
which  included  stage  dancer,  presser  and  plumber.  In 
his  contacts  with  the  court,  he  conveyed  the  impression 
of  fceing  interested  in  his  family.  Kenneth  had  an  older 
brother,  about  whom  there  was  no  information  in  the 
record. 

Several  incidents  of  fire-setting  and  thefts  caused 
Kenneth's  parents  great  concern.  His  mother  took 
Kenneth  to  a psychiatric  clinic,  which  in  turn,  re- 
ferred them  to  another  clinic.  After  her  experience 
with  two  clinics,  she  arranged  a private  placement  for 
Kenneth  in  a truancy  school.  Kenneth  was  retarded  in 
his  school  work,  although  he  had  normal  intelligence. 
Following  his  discharge  from  the  truancy  school,  he 
was  seen  for  a brief  period  in  a third  psychiatric 
clinic. 

At  the  age  of  12  Kenneth  was  brought  to  court  on  one 
of  his  offenses,  and  he  was  referred  for  clinical  ex- 
amination. The  court  psychiatrist  observed:  "This 
.boy  has  been  a problem  in  the  school,  home  and  commun- 
ity. His  delinquency  persists  even  though  he  has 
been* in  the  truancy  school,  and  after  repeated  ar- 
rests. He  says  he  thoroughly  dislikes  school,  and 
thought  be  would  like  to  be  an  artist.  His  home  life 
has  been  somewhat  disturbed.  At  this  time  he  is  rest- 
less, hyperactive,  aggressive,  and  impulsive.  He  is 
quarrelsome.  Kis  sensorium  is  clear." 

The  psychiatrist  continues:  "This  boy  states  he  has 
dizzy  spells,  and  on  several  occasions,  he  has  sud- 
denly become  unconscious.  He  claims  he  was  never 
treated  by  a doctor  for  this.  An  electroencephlogram, 
performed  at  H.  hospital  today  is  definitely  abnormal. 
The  pattern  shows  a general  dysrythmic  condition  that 
usually  can  be  seen  in  convulsive  disorders.  However, 
this  is  more  often  seen  with  organic  behavior  problems." 

The  court  committed  Kenneth  to  an  institution  with- 
out clinical  service. 

. There  is  perhaps  a wider  variety  of  behavioral  and  psy- 

logical  disorders  presented  by  “the  Type  5 boys  than  by  any 
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of  the  other  institutional  types.  This  may  he  due  to  the  fact 
that  young  children  are  more  vulnerable  than  older  children 
to  the  break-up  of  the  family,  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
home.  A favorable  prognosis  in  these  cases  often  seems  to 
depend  on  the  saving  of  the  family,  or  if  such  a course  is 
impossible,  on  providing  the  child  with  a substitute  home. 

Type  6?  The  Community  Care  Cases 

The  58  boys  in  Type  6 in  the  sample  were  within  the  age 
range  of  8 to  16  years.  Seventy  percent  were  adolescents, 
and  the  majority  of  this  group  were  15  and  16  years  old. 

The  Type  6 boys  presented  a wide  variety  of  conditions  and  * 
needs,  many  of  which  appeared  to  be  best  dealt  with  by  com- 
munity agencies.  In  this  group  there  were  a number  of  com- 
plex and  difficult  cases  that  had  not  responded  to  previous 
treatment,  and  currently  required  further  study. 

For  purpose  of  analysis,  the  ^ype  6 cases  were  grouped 
in  an  order  which  would  highlight  outstanding  problems. 

There  was  a certain  amount  of  overlapping  in  this  arrange- 
ment of  cases,  but  it  was  found  to  be  a convenient  way  for 
beginning  to  study  them. 

The  first  and  the  largest  group- were  the  "incorrigible s.n 
Most  o.f  the  incorrigibles  were  young  children  brought  to 
court  by  their  parents,  who  claimed  they  could  not  manage 
them.  There  also  were  several  adolescents  in  this  group, 
but  they  exhibited  an  accentuated  adolescent  rebellion, which 
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differs  somewhat  from  the  usual  concept  of  incorrigibility* 

The  second  group  of  cases  were  boys  in  conflict  with  the 
school.  One  half  of  the  Type  6 boys  were  found  to  be  chronic 
truants,  many  of  whom  had  been  complete  failures  in  school, 
and  appeared  incapable  of  fitting  into  existing  school  pro- 
grams. To  expect  them  to  return  to  school  under  these  con- 
ditions, was  to  ask  them  to  do  next  to  the  impossible. 

Several  wanted  to  work,  and  moreover,  needed  to  work,  but 
they  were  unable  to  secure  satisfactory  jobs.  A number  of 
the  chronic  truants  had  borderline  intelligence,  a condition, 
which  undoubtedly  was  a contributing  factor  to  their  school 
failure. 

There  was  insufficient  information  about  the  third 
group  of  boys  to  justify  any  placement.  In  these  cases  there 
sometimes  was  a suggestion  of  family  problems  which  seemed  to 
take  precedence  over  those  presented  by  the  boy.  Many  of 
the  cases  contained  only  a brief  account  of  the  offense,  and 
were  without  psychiatric,  social,  and  medical  evaluations. 

The  fourth  group  of  boys  were  the  treatment  failures. 
These  boys  had  been  in  institutions,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  a strong  liklihood  that  a second  or  third  commitment  to 
a similar  institution  would  be  of  little  avail.  Sometimes, 
placement  in  an  institution  seemed  to  be  the  only  practical 
and  immediate  step  to  take,  but  there  was  a need  in  these 
cases  to  consider  such  a placement  from  an  entirely  new 
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treatment  approach* 

The  fifth  group  of  cases  was  small,  but  significant. 
These  were  the  boys  with  parents  who  Indicated  genuine  con- 
cern and  interest  in  their  boys.  Usually  they  had  a plan, 
and  sufficient  resources  to  help  the  boy  overcome  his  de- 
linquent tendencies.  The  view  adopted  with  these  cases  was 
that  the  parents  should  be  encouraged  to  put  their  plan  into 
effect,  for  the  involvment  of  the  parents  offered  the  possib 
ility  of  establishing  a closer  bond  between  parent  and  child 
The  Incorrigibles 

Lester,  age  9,  was  brought  to  court  by  his  mother,  •• 
who  stated,  she  could  not  do  a thing  with  him. 

"For  the  past  three  weeks  he  was  terrible. " She 
got  a job  which  prevented  her  from  being  home  at 
noon  to  give  him  his  lunch.  Lester  resented  her 
absence,  and  said  he  would  not  come  home  at  all. 

"He  does  not  eat  all  day,  stays  out  till  8 P.M. 

Often  he  stands  at  the  door,  but  he  will  not  come 
into  the  house.  Sometimes  he  throws  stones  at  the 
window." 

Lester's  father  died  three  years  earlier.  His 
mother  was  employed  part  time  as  a waitress.  In 
addition  to  her  earnings,  she  received  monthly 
$121  survivor's  insurance,  $85  from  the  Veteran's 
Administration,  and  a small  contribution  from  an 
older  employed  child.  Lester  was  the  youngest  of 
three  children. 

The  police  found  Lester  in  a subway  station,  one 
day.  and  brought  him  home.  According  to  the  school 
Lester  was  dull,  retarded,  and  somewhat  of  a prob- 
lem. Fis  older  sister  had  presented  the  same  kind 
of  behavior  pattern. 

The  court  committed  Lester  to  a training  school.  Lester 
evidently  was  quite  a bit  younger  than  the  other  members  of 
his  family,  and  he  may  have  been  a burden.  His  mother  ap- 
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peared  to  reject  him,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
in  the  record  to  confirm  this  observation*  Her  financial 
position  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  secure  to  permit  her  to 
stay  home  and  care  for  Lester,  if  this  was  necessary*  No 
discussion  with  the  mother  regarding  the  possibility  of 
changing  her  plans  in  order  to  help  Lester  was  indicated  in 
the  record* 

Clifford’s  parents  separated  when  he  was  an  infant. 

He  was  raised  by  his  grandmother  who  had  been  di- 
vorced twice.  His  grandmother  told  the  court  that 
she  had  never  handled  a child  like  Clifford  — "He 

is  a villain he  threatens  her  with  a broom,  and 

he  goes  into  the  bathroom  to  smoke  cigarettes.” 

Clifford’s  mother  married  a second  time,  and  separ- 
ated from  her  husband  the  year  Clifford  was  brought 
to  the  court.  For  short  periods,  she  took  Clifford, 
but  she  indicated  that  she  felt  it  was  unjust  for 
her  to  have  the  full  responsibility  for  his  care. 
Clifford’s  father  had  disappeared. 

With  superior  intelligence  Clifford  managed  to  get 
by  in  school,  but  he  did  no  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  It  was  observed  that  he  usually  made  a 
very  good  first  impression  on  adults. 

At  the  age  of  .11,  Clifford  was  committed  to  an  institu- 
tion for  dependents.  This  boy  was  bright,  and  a sufficiently 
troubled  boy  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  please  certain  adults* 
Apparently  he  needed  a wider  range  of  activities  and  inter- 
ests than  those  which  would  satisfy  a child  of  normal  intel- 
ligence. In  a community,  like  Philadelphia,  which  has  many 
varied  resources,  a special  program  could  have  been  arranged 
for  him.  It  is  questionable  whether  an  institution  for  de- 
pendents is  in  a position  to  o-ffer  such  a program. 
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Adolescent  Rebellion  Against  Parents 

Jack,  a 17  year  old  toy,  was  an  only  child.  His  parents 
separated  when  Jack  was  3»  and  his  mother  married  5 
years  later.  Jack  lived  with  his  mother  and  step- 
father, who  was  a heavy  drinker.  His  mother  was  in 
poor  health,  and  she  appeared  to  he  a tense  and  ner- 
vous person. 

Jack  helped  his  step-father  in  his  occupation,  which 
was  paper-hanging.  A conflict  arose  over  the  step-fa- 
ther * s*  refusal  to  pay  the  boy  a wage.  He  indicated 
that  Jack  should  be  grateful  for  his  maintenance. 

Jack  broke  into  a parking  meter,  and  he  stole  some 
candy  and  a few  pennies  from  a church.  The  court  com- 
mitted him  to  an  institution  for  30  days. 

Jack’s  offenses  appeared  typically  like  those  of  a young 
child,  and  not  of  a 17  year  old  toy.  He  may  have. been  a bit- 
ter and  discouraged  lad,  or  he  may  have  been  extremely  infan- 
tile. It  is  probable  that  he  felt  unjustly  treated  by  his 
step-father,  and  this  might  have  been  true. 

Tom  was  the  oldest  of  two  children  reared  by  their 
mother  who  was  a dime  store  clerk.  Their  father, 
an  alcoholic,  was  not  in  the  home.  When  Tom  was  15 
years  old,  he  ran  away  from  home.  The  attempt  on- 
the  part  of  the  authorities  to  take  him  home  was 
met  with  strong  resistance.  He  threatened  to  break 
a window,  so  that  he  could  be  returned  to  the  Youth 
Study  Center. 

At  age  16,  he  received  a 3a  day  sentence  for  truancy.. 
According  to  the  school,  he  had  normal  intelligence. 
Following  discharge  from  the  institution,  he  was 
placed  on  probation,  but  he  did  not  get  along  well 
with  his  probation  officer.  Further  trouble  was 
averted  by  his  joining  the  Navy. 

• There  were  no  indications  in  the  record  of  what  troubled 

Tom  in  his  15th  year,  but  probably  this  trouble  vas  associated 

with  truancy  in  his  16th  year.  The  -Navy  was  a "way  out"  for 
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Tom,  as  it  is  for  many  youngsters  his  age.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Navy  may  help  him  solve  his  problems,  but  that  is  for  the 
Navy  to  tell* 

Eoy  Has  Conflicts  With  School 

Angelo  was  the  5th  of  6 children  of  Italian  born 
parents.  He  always  had  a strong  aversion  to  school, 
and  seemed  to  prefer  work  in  the  family’s  floral 
business.  With  both  parents  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness, the  children  had  little  supervision.  * Several 
of  them  were  known  to  the  court. 

Angelo  managed  to  stay  out  of  trouble  until  the  age 
of  16  when  he  wa s picked  up  on  two  very  minor  of- 
fenses. The  central  problem  in  his  case  appeared  to 
be  truancy.  An  examination  by  the  court  revealed 
the  possibility  of  organic  brain  injury.  Angelo 
was  rated  dull  in  intelligence.  The  court  committed 
him  to  an  institution  for  delinquents  which  had  no 
clinical  services* 

There  were  a number  of  possible  reasons  for  Angelo's  lack  of 
interest  in  the  school:  the  parent's  indifference  to  educa- 
tion, the  boy's  intellectual  limitations,  cultural  conflict 
stemming  from  the  boy's  being  a child  of  immigrant  parents, 
the  organic  brain  injury,  the  opportunities  of  a vocation  in 
the  floral  business.  All  of  these  reasons  needed  to  be  con- 
sidered in  an  evaluation  of  Angelo's  capacity  for  further 
education. 

Joe  was  the  oldest  of  8 children.  His  parents  sep- 
arated shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  last  child, 
and  the  children  remained  with  their  mother.  It 
was  reported  that  their  home  was  frequented  by  men 
who  gambled.  Occasionally  their  father  returned 
home  to  fight  with  their  mother.  The  children  were 
neglected,  and  their  mother  often  failed  to  send 
them  to  school.  Though  several  community  agencies 
offered  their  services r there  was  little  improvement 
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in  the  condition  of  the  family* 

At  the  age  of  13,  Joe  was  picked  up  for  shop-lifting 
and  he  also  was  charged  with  truancy.  The  court  com- 
mitted him  to  a private  agency  for  foster  home  place- 
ment. Joe  would  not  stay  in  foster  homes,  so  the 
court  committed  him  to  a training  school.  His  dis- 
charge report  indicated  that  he  made  a good  adjustment 
to  the  school,  except  that  he  swore. 

Close  to  his  16th  birthday,  Joe  began  to  truant.  He 
said  he  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  school,  and  he 
was  waitinr  until  he  was  16,  so  that  he  could  start 
to  work.  The  court  committed  him  at  age  16  to  an  in- 
dustrial school. 

The  condition  of  Joe’s  family  indicates  that  he  probably 

felt  financial  pressure.  With  his  limited  education,  he, 

perhaps,  was  not  equipped  to  help  his  family,  but  from  his 

point  of  view,  work  was  important.  School  might  have  been 

acceptable  to  him  if  it  were  on  a part  time  basis  (even  at 

age  15)  along  with  paid  employment. 

Insufficient  Information  for  Placement 

Jim  was  the  4th  of  13  children.  Their  father  was  an 
unskilled  laborer,  and  since  his  earnings  were  insuf- 
ficient to  support  the  family,  they  were  supplemented 
by  DPA.  Several  of  the  children  had  delinquency  red- 
ords. 

Jim  had  been  picked  up  on  several  occasion  in  street 
fights.  His  part  in  these  fights  which  seemed  to 
involve  many  of  the  children  in  the  neighborhood, 
was  not  clearly  established.  Jim  wa s placed  on  pro- 
bation. The  school  report  indicated  that  Jim’s  be- 
havior was  satisfactory,  but  he  occasionally  truanted. 

The  psychiatric  evaluation  of  the  court  presented  only 
one  observation,  that  Jim  lacked  supervision. 

While  on  probation,  Jim’s  school  attendance  record  was 
rather  poor  one  month.  The  court  committed  him  to  a 
training  school. 

As  a member  of  a large  family,  living  in  a high  delinquencj 
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area,  Jim  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  His  behavior 
might  have  been  more  readily  interpreted  as  delinquent,  be- 
cause of  the  other  delinquents  in  his  family.  There  was  a 
suggestion  in  the  record  that  his  main  source  of  trouble  vas 
his  family,  but  the  family  evidently  vas  not  considered  in 
the  treatment  arrangements  for  Jim*. 

Demetrius,  vas  the  youngest  son  of  Greek  immigrant 
parents.  His  mother  conveyed  the  impression  in  her 
brief  contact  -with  the  court,  of  being  a voman  vho 
retained  the  old  country  manners,  and  associated 
closely  with  members  of  the  Greek  community. 

Demetrius*  father  recently  died.  Shortly  after  his 
death,  Demetrius  vas  picked  up  for  the  theft  of  an 
automobile.  Since  there  vas  no  damage  to  the  auto- 
mobile, the  victim  decided  not  to  prosecute.  The 
court  record  contained  a statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  mother  asked  for  help  vith  supervising  her 
son.  The  court  committed  Demetrius  to  an  institu- 
tion for  delinquents  for  30  days. 

The  mother's  concept  of  help  vas  not  defined.  There  is 
a suggestion  of  trouble  betveen  mother  and  son,  or  possibly 
trouble  stemming  from  other  sources,  which  might  be  treated 
more  effectively  in  a non-punative  atmosphere. 

Treatment  Failures 

Howard,  a 13  year  old  boy,  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  institutions.  He  vas  the  second  of  three  ille- 
gitimate children,  vho  had  been,  deserted  by  their 
mother.  Their  father  vas  deceased. 

The  placement  arency  brought  Howard  to  court  at 
the  age  of  7 with  the  complaint  that  he  stole.  His 
complaint  vas  handled  by  transferring  him  from  a 
foster  home  to  an  institution.  At  the  age  of  13, 

Howard  was  returned  to  the  court  by  the  institu- 
tion with  a request  that  it  be  relieved  of  his 
care.  Howard  had  been  caught  in  two  thefts. 
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The  court  psychiatrist  found  that  Hovard  vas  a 
"passive,  aggressive  boy  with  a schizoid  personal- 
ity. Howard  communicated  little  feeling  or  thought 
and  his  contacts  were  superficial."  His  intelli- 
gence was  in  the  dull  range.  The  court  committed 
Hovard  to  an  institution  for  delinquents. 

Howard  had  developed  a personality,  typical  of  institu- 
tionalized children.  It  seemed  of  crucial  importance  for 
Howard  to  have  a family  experience,  difficult  as*  such  an 
experience  may  be  at  first.  The  failure  to  place  Howard 
with  a family  could  result  in  making  him  an  unadjusted  or 
mentally  ill  adult. 

Albert,  a 14  year  old  boy,  was  the  9th  of  13  child- 
ren. There  vas  evidence  of  considerable  financial 
pressure  in  the  family.  His  father  was  not  regul- 
arly employed,  and  his  mother  worked  part  time. 

Albert  was  picked  up  several  times  for  wandering 
the  streets,  and  getting  into  mischief.  In  addition, 
he  truanted. 

The  court  committed  Albert  to  a training  school.  His 
conduct  in  the  school  vas  described  as  good  to  ex— 
cellent.  The  school  also  observed  that  he  was  slow 
in  learning  and  problem  solving,  and  he  was  rated 
borderline  in  intelligence. 


After  his  discharge  from  the  training  school,  Albert 
returned  to  the  streets,  attached  himself  to  a 22 
year  old  scavanger,  who  used  the  small  sized  boy  for 
jobs  which  he  could  not  readily  do  himself.  The 
court  committed  Albert  to  the  training  school  a sec- 
ond time. 

Very  often  boys,  like  Albert,  appeared  to  be  good  and 
compliant  children  in  the  institution.  This  may  not  mean 
that  they  have  gained  any  benefit  from  the  institution.  In 
Albert’s  case  the  institution  noted  a retardation  in  his 
learning  process.  Another  complicating  factor  was  his  large 
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family  which  apparently  did  not  offer  him  supervision,  and 
perhaps  may  even  have  expected  him  to  go  out  and  forage  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  Placement  was  indicated  for  Albert 
but  a placement  which  would  give  him  more  than  shelter  and 
protection* 

Parents  Are  Interested 

David,  age  16,  lived  with  his  parents  and  a brother 
10  years  older  than  he.  All  of  the  adult  members  of 
the  family  were  employed,  and  they  appeared  to  be  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  In  his  adolescence,  the 
older  brother  had  been  involved  in  an  auto  theft, 
during  which  he  had  teen  pursued  by  the  police,  who 
shot  him  in  the  arm  and  leg.  From  that  time  forth, 
he  was  a law-abiding  citizen. 

Like  his  brother,  David  became  an  auto  thief.  When 
he  was  brought  to  court,  the  victim  decided  not  to 
prosecute.  An  examination  by  the  court  revealed  that 
David  had  superior  intelligence.  His  school  record 
was  satisfactory,  but  not  outstanding. 

His  parents  expressed  great  concern  about  his  be- 
havior. They  had  been  planning  to  send  him  to  an 
engineering  school.  In  view  of  his  behavior,  they 
decided  they  would  delay  his  entrance  into  the 
school  for  a year,  and  would  place  him  in  employ- 
ment. His  older  brother  helped  them  to  secure  a 
position  for  David  in  his  plant.  This  arrangement 
was  unsuitable  to  the  court;  David  was  committed  to 
an  institution  for  delinquents. 

David  appeared  to  be  a troubled  youth,  but  only  a little 
glimmer  of  the  trouble  was  indicated  in  the  record.  After 
the  shooting  of  the  older  brother,  it  is  probable  that  the 
family  had  little  respect  for  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
transmitted  this  attitude  to  David.  They  recognized  that 
David  had  a problem,  although  they  may  not  have  completely 
understood  it.  They  wanted  to  help,  and  might  have  accepted 
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any  treatment  plan  -which  would  have  permitted  David  to  stay 

in  the  community.  The  therapeutic  value  of  a placement  of  a 

bright  boy  in  an  institution  for  delinquents,  vhich  primarily 

contains  dull  children,  is  subject  to  question* 

Charles  associated  with  a group  of  boys,  whose  chief 
diversion  was  to  visit  a horse  stable.  On  occasion 
the  owner  gave  the  boys  permission  to  ride.  Charles 
was  picked  up  once  for  riding  a horse  without  permis- 
sion. A second  time  he  was  picked  up  for  hitting  a 
boy,  who  called  his  mother  a nasty  name.  His  third 
offense  was  the  snatching  of  a trolley  ticket  from  a 
boy* 

Charles  was  an  only  child  of  employed  parents.  His 
school  record  was  good,  and  the  school  noted  that  his 
parents  voluntarily  came  to  the  school  to’  discuss 
Charles'  behavior  with  them.  This  same  interest  and 
concern  was  displayed  to  the  court.  Charles  was  com- 
mitted to  a training  school. 

Charles  possessed  what  few  of  the  boys  in  the  training 
school  had,  two  interested  parents.  Judging  from  his  parents1 
previous  contacts  with  the  school,  it  is  probable  that  -they 
would  have  given  their  utmost  cooperation  to  the  court.  His 
offenses  were  relatively  innocuous,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  every  reason  for  keeping  him  in  the  community. 
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CHAPTER  V 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SAIffLE  OF 
COMMITTED  DEIJNQUENTS 

Method  of  Analysis 

The  characteristics  of  the  sample  are  the  psychological 
and  social  factors  which  define  certain  conditions  of  the 
committed  delinquents^  Two  methods  were  used  in  the  analysis 
of  these  characteristics.  Estimates  were  made  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  characteristics  -in  the  sample.  When  applicable, 
the  sample  estimates  were  compared  with  those  secured  from 
other  studies.  A number  of  sample  estimates,  also,  served 

to  determine  the  proportion  of  characteristics  in  the  papula- 

71 

tion  of  1000  committed  boys. 

• The  treatment  of  the  sample  as  a whole  was  only  a subsid- 
iary objective.  According  to  the  study  design,  the  character- 
istics had  to  be  considered  in'  relation  to  theoretically 
designed  treatment  categories..  Therefore,  the  second  method 
required  ar>  analysis  of  the  characteristics  in  terms  of  the 
theoretical  limits,  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  indicated 
limits  of  the  data* 

With  good  data  and  good  theory,  there  was  a liklihood  of 
securing  statistically  significant  findings  which  could  es- 
71 

Population  estimates  within  95%  confidence  limits  are 
presented  in  Appendix  C,  .Table  1c. 
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72 

tablish  the  reliability  of  the  treatment  typology.  These 
conditions  were  not  realized  in  the  study.  The  data  had  far 
too  many  shortcomings  for  the  research  demands,  a situation 
which  often  occurs  in  record  studies. 

Though  the  data  were  limited,  they  have  value  in  point- 
ing out  what  was  available,  and  what  was  missing  but  indis- 
pensable, for  an  evaluation  of. the  condition  and  needs  of 
committed  delinquents.  This  analysis  also  provided  clues 
and  suggestions  for  developing  theories  and  concepts  on 
treatment.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  analyzed  and  inter- 
preted data  is  presented  in  the  following  sections. 

Treatment  Types 

The  number  of  committed  delinquents  in  the  treatment 
types  is  presented  in  Table  2. 


72 

Tests  of  significance'  could  not  be-  applied  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  1.  There  were  too  many  categories  for  the  size 
of  the  sample.  Thus,  the  characteristics  repeatedly  appeared 
in  the  categories  in  units  of  less  than  5.  2.  The  categories 

had  to  be  broadly  defined  which  resulted  in  a lack  of  inde- 
pendence and  mutual  exclusiveness.  3.  The  distribution  of 
the  characteristics  was  affected  by  the  inconsistencies,  lack 
of  uniformity,  and  large  emissions  of  data.  4.  Measure  of 
reliability  of  data  collection  had  not  been  secured. 
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TABLE  2 

HUMBER  M PERCENT  OF  COI  PITTED  DELINQUENTS  IN 
TREATMENT  TYPES 


Treatment 

Type 

Number 

Percent 

Type 

1. 

Aggressive  Adolescent 

39 

19.5 

Type 

2. 

Unadjusted  Adolescent 

38 

19.0 

Type 

3. 

Disturbed  Adolescent 

18 

9.0 

Type 

4. 

Defective  Adolescent 

8 

4.0 

Type 

5. 

Child  Offender 

39 

19.5 

Type 

6. 

Community  Care  Cases 

58 

29.0 

Total 

200 

100.0  • 

The  large  number  of  Type  6 cases  in  the  sample  is  a note- 
worthy feature  of  this  table.  Types  1,  2,  and  5 appear  in  a 
similar  proportion.  The  relatively  small  number  in  the  other 
types  is  a usual  finding  in  many  other  studies. 

1.  AGE 

Age  is  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  the  establishment 
of  eligibility  for  certain  types  of  treatment.  In  a general 
way,  age  is  used  to  define  the  level  of  a child’s  development 
and  his  particular  needs  in  a stated  period.  Group  treatment 
settings  place  considerable  emphasis  on  age  in  the  design  of 
training,  educational  and  recreational  programs. 
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The  age  limits  of  the  theoretically  designed  treatment 
groups  were  based  on  a number  of  factors.  Children  have  been 
observed  to  present  types  of  treatment  needs  different  than 
those  of  adolescents.  The  statistical  report  of  the  court 
indicated  a marked  increase  in  the  delinquency  rates  begin- 

, 73 

ning  with  age  14.  This  age,  often  coinciding  with  the  first 
year  of  high  school,  brings  many  changes  in  school  routines, 
group  associations,  and  responsibilities.  Age  l4  thus,  was 
selected  to  distinguish  the  institutional  treatment  programs 
for  children  from  those  for  adolescents.  Another  factor  in- 
fluencing age  limits* of  treatment  types  was  the  jurisdictional 
power  of  the  court  over  children  of  a specified  age* 

Table  3 gives  the  numerical  and  percentage  distribution  of  age 
by  treatment  type. 


73 

The  increase  of  delinquency*  rates  of  boys  from  age  13  to 
age  14  was  39/S.  This  figure  was  computed  from  Table  4, 
"delinquency  Cases  Disposed  Of,"  in  the  Philadelphia  Munici- 
pal Court  Report,  1954,  p.  37. 
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TABLE  3 

AGE  OF  THE  COMMITTED  DELINQUENTS  IN  Tf'E  TREATMENT  TYPES 


Age 

Treatment  Types 

* 

Total 

Percent 

Type 

1 

Type 

2 

Type 

3 

r^e 

Tjrpe 

Type 

Number 

17  years 

6 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

12 

6.0 

16  " 

17 

9 

7 

2 

- 

17 

52 

26.0 

15  " 

9 

20 

6 

4 

- 

9 

48 

24.0 

14  w 

7 

8 

4 

2 

- 

11 

32 

16.0 

13  " 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

6 

21 

10.5 

12  " 

- 

- ■ 

- 

- 

9 

3 

12 

6.0 

11  « 

- 

- 

- 

-■ 

8 

. 4 

12 

6.0 

10  ■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

4 

2.0 

9 " 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

6 

3.0 

8 » 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

0.5 

Total 

39 

39 

18 

8 

39 

58 

200 

100.0 

* For  the 

titles 

of  the  types 

see 

table 

2,  p. 

98. 

The  median  age  of  the  sample  was  15.3  years,  and  the  age 
range  vas  8 to  17  years.  Exactly  50%  were  in  the  15  and  16 
year  age  group.  The  relatively  small  number  of  commitments 
of  the  17  year  age  group  may  he  due  to  the  fact  that  the  court 
shares  jurisdiction  over  this  group  with  adult  courts. 

An  examination  of  the  age  distribution  in  Type  6 reveals 
that  more  than  twice  as  many  adolescents  (age  14-17)  require 
community  services  as  children  (age  8-13).  There  are  several 
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possible  explanations  for  this  finding.  Community  agencies 
may  have  more  services  available  to  young  children.  The 
level  of  community  tolerance  of  dissocial  behavior  may  be 
greater  in  the  cqse  of  young  children  than  it  is  for  adoles- 
cents. There  may  be  a reluctance  to  bring  young  children  to 
the  court,  except  those  -with  serious  and  acute  conditions 
which  have  failed  to  respond  to  other  types  of  treatment. 

2.  RACE  AKD  KELT GI OH 

Race  and  religion  have  greatly  influenced  the  organi- 
zation of  treatment  services.  In  the  past,  private  organ- 
izations and  groups,  usually  affiliated  with  a particular 
religion,  have  had  a major  role  in  the  development  of 
children’s  services,  '-'any  of  the  institutions  and  agencies 
under  private  auspices,  have  followed  the  practice  of  limit- 
ing service  to  children  of  a particular  faith. 

With  the  growth  of  demand  for  services,  public  agencies 
are  now  .carrying  responsibility  for  an  increasing  number  of 
children.  Eut  the  community  still  places  great  reliance 
upon  the  services  of  sectarian  agencies.  This  situation 
contributes  .to  unequal  opportunities  for  treatment,  varia- 
tion in  standards  and  quality  of  services,  and  poorly  planned 
and  coordinated  community  programs*. 

In  addition,  discrimination  and  segregation  by  race  and 
religion  contradicts  basic  treatment  principles.  Children 
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are  often  aware  of  the  discrepancies  between,  that  which  is 
practiced  and  that  which  is  preached.  As  long  as  discrimina- 
tion exists  in  any  setting,  children  have  reason  to  question 
the  sincerity  and  motives  connected  with  their  treatment. 

The  children  most  concerned  with  these  matters  are  members 
of  minority  group  families.  These  children  contribute  to 
delinquency  in  larger  numbers  than  that  represented  by  their 
racial  or  religious  groups  in  the  community. 

An  examination  of  the  treatment  literature  reveals  that 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  special  needs  of  minority 

oL. 

group  children.'  A few  studies  were  reported  which  focus  on 
the  influence  of  cultural  factors  on  behavior.  These  factors 
apparently  have  rarely  teen  considered  in  relation  to  a par- 
ticular treatment  situation. 

W- 

Witmer  and  Kotinsky  note  several  studies  of  cultural  fact- 
ors related  to  the  treatment  of  Jewish  children.  Witmer, 
Helen  L. , and  Ruth  Kotinsky,  "Personality  in  the  Making," 
the  Fact  Finding  Renort  on  the  Mid-Century  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth,  New  York:  Harper  and  Eros., 
1952,  p.  136-138. 

Erik  Erikson,  a noted  child  therapist,  also  has  considered 
cultural  factors  in  treatment,  but  he mainly applied  these 
factors  to  middle  class  children  of  American  and  European 
background,  and  to  an  Indian  tribe.  Erikson,  Erik,  "Child- 
hood and  Society,"  New  York:  W.W.  Norton  & Co., Inc.,  1950 

Bingham  Lai  made  a study  of  the  influence  of  cultural  fact- 
ors on  the  personality  development  of  Negro  children.  He 
found  that  the  matriarchal  type  families  and  the  caste  system 
were  conducive  to  the  development  of  certain  personality 
traits.  The  aominrnt  mother  in  matriarchal  families  tended 
to  foster  feminine  traits  in  the -male  children.  The  case 
system  made  children  feel  inferior  about  their  low  social 
and  economic  status.  In  addition,  the  color  of  the  skin, 
texture  of  the  hair,  and  other  physical  features  tended  to 
reinforce  caste  barriers.  Dai,  Eingham,  "Come  Problems  in 
Personality  Development  Among  Negro  Children,"  New  York?  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf t,  1950,  pp.  437-458. 
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One  of  the  few  examples  of  a dynamic  approach  to  racial 
questions  is  that  provided  by  the  VEltwyck  School  for  Boys  in 
New  York.  Cooper,  one  of  the  former  directors  of  the  school, 
indicates  that  a desegregated  institution,  per  se,  fails  to 
solve  racial  conflict.  ^ He  found  that  these  conflicts  could 
best  be  handled  by  encouraging  maximum  inter-racial  groupings 
in  the  institution,  and  by  offering  the  boys  a constructive 
approach  to  the  problems  they  will  face  on  return  to  their 
segregated  community.. 

The  sample  of  committed  delinquents  primarily  consists  of 
minority  group  children.  This  finding  is  illustrated  in 
Table  4. 


73 

Cooper,  Robert,  L. , "Racial  Antagonism  As  a Factor  in 
Delinquency,"  Yearbook,  N.  P.  P.  A.-,  1948 , pp.  77-85. 
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TABLE  4 

RACE  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  CONMITTED  DELINQUENTS  IN  THE 

TREATMENT  TYPES 


'T’-roa  +rmpn  t 

Negro 

White 

Others* 

Total 

Tvnpa  Protest-  Catho- 

iypeS  ant  lie 

Protest- 

ant 

Catho- 

lic 

Aggressive 

Adolescent 

28 

2 

2 

6 

1 

39 

Unadjusted 

Adolescent 

21 

2 

2 

13 

- 

38 

Disturbed 

Adolescent 

6. 

1 

3 

8 

- 

18 

Defective 

Adolescent 

6 

1 

1 

- 

- 

8 

Child 

Offender 

19 

2 

3 

13 

2 

39 

Community 
Care  Case 

28 

2 • 

3 

23 

2 

58 

Total 

108 

10 

14 

63 

5 

200 

Percent 

50.4 

5 

7 

35.5 

0.3 

100 

* Others  includes  mainly  memters  of  the  Jewish  and  Greek 


Catholic  faith. 

There  appear  to  he  several  striking  differences  in  treat- 
ment types.  The  White  Catholic  group  are  predominantly 
community  care  cases,  and  they  also  comprise  approximately 
1/3  of  the  unadjusted  adolescents  and  child  offenders.  The 
Negro  Protestants  are  found  in  equally  large  numbers  among 
the  aggressive  adolescents  and  community  care  cases. 

3.  TYPES  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  HOMES 


The  family  composition  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
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children  in  certain  types  of  households  live  have  teen  vari- 
ously regarded  and  interpreted  ty  writers  in  the  field  of 
delinouency.  The  present  study  is  concerned  with  those  con- 
ditions of  family  life  which  have  received  special  emphasis 
in  the  literature,  and  which  also  are  reported  in  a somewhat 
uniform  manner  in  the  court  records.  The  conditions  consid- 
ered include  broken  homes,  size  of  family,  and  those  socio- 
economic and  psychological  factors  which  have  a particular', 
influence  on  children’s  attitudes  and  opportunities  to  achieve 
an  acceptable  position  in  society.. 

A.  Broken  Homes 

As  a member  of  a family,  the  child  may  be  exposed  to 
certain  experiences  which  can  prove  detrimental  to  normal 
growth  and  development.  The  broken  home  is  one  of  the  most 

nr 

typical  of  these  experiences.'  Two-thirds  of  the  sample  of 

committed  delinquents  were  living  with  only  one  of  their  par- 

77 

ents,  and  in  a few  cases  with  relatives  or  strangers.  In 
addition,  this  living  arrangement  appeared  to  be  highly  im- 
permanent, with  the  frequent  moving  of  the  child  from  one 
parent  to  the  ether,  or  to  the  home  of  a relative. 

75 

In  "Unraveling  Juvenile  Jelinquency, " the  Gluecks  found  that 
60.4^  of  the  homes  of  delinquents  as  compared  with  34.2^  of 
the  homes  of  non-delinquents  had  been  broken  by  separation, 
divorce,  death  or  prolonged  absence  of  a parent.  Glueck,  Shel- 
don and  Eleanor,  "Unraveling  Juvenile  Delinquency,"  New  Yorkr 
The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1950,  p.  122. 

77 

The  distribution  of  types  of  homes  in  the  6 treatment  types 
is  presented  in  Appendix  C,  Table  2c. 
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The  committed  delinquents  were  observed  to  he  in  a worse 
position  in  regard  to  broken  homes  than  other  types  of  child- 
ren in  the  court.  A comparison  of  the  types  of  hones  of  the 
two  groups  is  presented  in  Table  5. 

TABLE  5 

PER  CENT AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TYPES  OF  HOMES  (}F 


THE  SAMPLE 

OF  COMMITTED  DELINQUENTS.  AND  OF  OTHER 

CHILDREN 

IN  TEE  i 

:ourt 

Type 

Percentage  Distribution 

of 

Sample 

Other  Children 

Home 

Ca  ses. 

in  Court?° 

Parents 

Together 

33.0 

57.6 

Living  c 

Mother 

21*0 

23.1 

Mother, 

Step-Father 

23.0 

4.6 

. Living  c 

Father 

5.0 

3.6 

Living  c 

Others 

12.0 

11.1 

Total' 

100.0 

100.0 

The  greatest 

difference 

in  the 

two  sets  of  figures  i 

the  mother,  step-father  type.  Information  on  this  type  of 
relationship,  and  particularly  on  the  common  law  marriages, 
may  be  witheld  in  those  cases  which  receive  a brief  service 
in  the  court. 

7% 

Computed  from  Table  11,  p.  45,  Philadelphia,  Municipal 
Court,  Report,  1951*. 
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B.  Reason  for  Broken  Homes 

The  most  frequent  reason  for  broken  homes  in  the  sample 
was  separation  of  parents.  This  condition  was  found  in  47# 
of  the  cases  of  broken  homes.  Next  in  order  of  frequency 
was  broken  homes  because  of  illegitimacy.  There  were  35#  In 
this  group.  Death  of  the  parents,  and  illness  in  one  case, 
was  the*cause  of  broken  homes  in  18#  of  the  cases.  Very  few 
of  the  boys  were  full  orphans.^ 

•There  were  several  marked  differences  in  reasons  for 
broken  homes  in  the  treatment  types.  Approximately  52#  of 
Type  2,  (Unadjusted  Adolescent)  had  separated  parents.  A 
little  over  30#  of  Type  1 (Aggressive  Adolescent)  and  Type  5 
(Child  Offender)  were  illegitimate. 

C.  Size  of  the  Families 

The  average  size  of  the  families  of  the  institutional- 
ized delinquents  far  exceeded  that  of  the  total  population  of 
Philadelphia.  According  to  the  Census  of  1950,  the  average 
number  of  children  per  family  in  Philadelphia  is  a little  less 
than  two.  In  the  families  of  the  delinquents,  the  average 
was  five  children  with  a range  of  1-14. 

Approximately  10#  were  only  children.  There  were  5 or 
more  children  in  42.5#  of  the,  families.  1'ore  than  one-half 
of  Type  6 (Community  Care  Cases)  were  members  of  large 

79 

Table  on  the  reasons  for  broken  homes  in  the  treatment  types 
is  presented  in  the  Appendix  C,  Table  3c. 

80  - . . 

Population  Census  Tract  of  Philadelphia,  1950,  p.  8. 
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families* 
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4.  SITU  ATI  OI'JAL  PROBLEMS  OF  DELINQUENTS 

Certain  socio-economic  conditions  have  been  observed 
to  be  conducive  to  delinquency.  From  the  many  conditions 
treated  by  writers  on  delinquency,  the  following  8 condi- 
tions were  selected  as  relevant  to  the  present  study* 

1.  Financial  Pressure  was  defined  as  a condition  re  stilt- 
ing from  insufficient  income  for  size  of  family.  Since  the 
court  data  varied  in  uniformity  and  recency  of  reports  on 
income,  no  steps  were  taken  to  measure  income  with  a stand- 
ard cost  of  living  budget.  Financial  pressure  was  recognized 
in  those  cases  in  which  a discrepancy  between  income  and  size 
of  family  appeared  to  be  most  marked,  as  for  example,  a $25 
weekly  income  for  a mother  and  two  children,  or  a $50  weekly 
income  for  a family  of  8. 

2.  Dependency  was  noted  in  those  families  which  were  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance.  Cases 
were  considered  dependent  if  they  were  receiving  assistance 
within  the  12  month  period  prior  to  the  boy's  commitment* 

3.  Neglect-  appeared  in  cases  in  which  there  wa s evidence 

of  abuse  or  gross  inattention  to  the  child's  physical  needs, 

as  well  as  a lack  of  parental  supervision.  Some  of  the 

neglect  situations  became  a natter,  of  official  action. 

Others  were  dealt  with  by  community  agencies,  or  they  were 
— 

Table  on  .numbers  of  children  in  households  by  treatment 
types  is  presented  in  Appendix  C,  Table  4c. 
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discovered  by  the  Probation  Department  and  treated  as  a part 
of  the  delinquency  situation. 

4.  Employment  of  the  Mother  was  considered  in  relation 
to  the  regularity  and  recency  of  employment.  Those  cases 
were  counted  in  which  the  mother  was  employed  out  of  the 
home  at  least  two  days  a week  or  4 or  5 half  days,  and  had 
been  employed  as  recently  as  a year  prior  to  the  boy's  com- 
mitment.. 

5.  Physical  Illness  of  Parent  covered  serious  and 
chronic  conditions,  such  as  tuberculosis,  cardiac  and  neurol- 
ogical diseases,  which  could  result  in  substantial  modifica- 
tions in  the  family's  way  of  living. 

6.  Mental  Limitation  of  Parent  was  defined  as" a re- 
ported neurosis,  psychosis  or  mental  deficiency.  Evidencer 
of  great  emotional  instability  or  lack  of  judgement  was  in- 
cluded in  the  definition. 

7.  Delinquent  Siblings  were  siblings  or  step-siblings 
with  official  records  of  delinquency,  or  who  were  reported  as 
delinquent  without  official  action.  * 

8.  Criminal  Record  of  Parent  consl sted  of  arrests, 
and/or  imprisonment  for  criminal  offenses*  • 

Almost  every  boy  had  one  or  more  situational  problem.  Since 
these  problems  had  been  defined  broadly,  a considerable  under- 
estimation in  the  number  of  problems  seems  likely.  The  effects 
of  these  problems  upon  the  boys,  and  the  manner  in  which  the- 
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•family  dealt  with  these  problems  was  insufficiently  dis- 
cussed in  the  records  to  enable  inferences  on  the  relation- 
ship of  these  problems  to  delinquent  behavior. 

Table  6 presents  the  situational  problems  in  the  6 treat- 
ment types. • 

TABLE  6 

SITUATIONAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  TYPES 


* 


Situational 

Problems 

Type 

1 

Type  Type 
2 3 

Tyj?e  Type 

Type 

6 

Total 

Financial 

Pressure- 

8 

5 

3 

2 

8 

10 

36 

Dependency 

10 

18 

5 

2 

13 

16 

64 

Neglect 

14 

24 

3 

4 

17 

19 

81 

Working 

Mother 

13. 

12 

4 

2 

9 

28 

68 

Physically  111 
Parent 

5 

8 

2 

1 

2 

— 

18 

Mentally  111 
Parent 

3 

5 

2 

1 

10 

4 

25 

Delinquent 

Siblings 

16 

16 

5 

5 

12 

24 

78 

Criminal  Parent 
Record  5 

8 

2 

2 

6 

4 

27 

Total 

74 

96 

26 

19 

77 

105 

397 

Average  # 1.90 

Problems  in  Types 

2.47  1. 

33 

2.38  1 

.92 

1.79 

* See  Table  2 

for  the  titles 

of 

the  type 

s. 

The  outstanding 

problems 

are 

neglect 

and 

delinquent  sibl: 

Ill 


Type  2 (Unadjusted  Adolescent)  leads  in  the  number  of  problems. 
The  high  incidence  of  dependency  and  neglect  in  this  type  is 
particularly  noteworthy.  Type  5 (Child  Offenders)  is  found 
to  have  the  largest  number  of  parents  with  mental  limitations. 

5.  FAMILIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

Healthy  relationships  of  parents,  and  parents  and  children 
are  considered  essential  to  the  child’s  emotional  and  social 
adjustment.  Information  on  familial  relationships  was  brief 
and  often  omitted  in  clinical  reports.  A second  source,  the 
probation  records,  reported  on  contacts  with  the  parents  in 
which  the  main  focus  appeared  to  be  the  child's  behavior.. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  such  questions  as  to  whether 
the  child  minded  his  mother,  observed  the  curfew,  and  attended 
school  regularly. 

In  a number  of  cases,  evidence  of  relationship  problems 
was  indicated  in  actions  of  parents  and  children  which  re- 
vealed the  possible  presence  of  tension,  resentment,  hostil- 
ity, fear,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  parents  pushed  the  child 
away,  acted  as  if  they  did  not  like  him,  or  bluntly  told  him 
he  was  unwanted  or  unloved.  The  child’s  reaction  to  his 
parents  was  observed  in  such  behavior  as  frequent  flights 
from  home,  stealing  from  his  parents,  nagging  and  being  spite- 
ful. 

These  actions  and  others  of  a similar  nature  were  inter- 
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preted  as  evidence  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  familial 
discord.  The  degree  of  discord  or  the  particular  areas  of 
familial  discord  could  not  be  specified  from  the  data  in  the 
court  records. 

Evidence  of  disturbed  parent,  and/or  parent-child  rela- 
tionships was  discerned  in  68.5  % of  thecases.  The^type 
with  the  largest  number  of  disturbed  parent-child  relation- 
ships was  type  2 (Unadjusted  Adolescents).  This  condition 
was  also  found  in  one-half  of  the  cases  in  type  5 (Child 
Offenders)  and  type  6 (Community  Care  Cases.) 

Table  7 presents  thd  number  of  cases  of  discord  between 
parents,  and  parents  and  child  in  the  treatment  types. 

TABLE  7 


NUMEER  OF  CASES  OF  PARENTAL  DISCORD  AND  PARENT- 


CHILD 

DISCORD  IN  TREATMENT 

TYPES 

Treatment 
. -.T-ZP-g 

Parental 

Discord 

Parent-Child 

Discord 

Aggressive 

Adolescent 

3 

7 

Unadjusted 

Adolescent 

13 

31 

Disturbed 

Adolescent 

k 

10 

Defective 

Adolescent 

1 

3 

Child 

Offender 

k 

19 

Community 
Care  Cases 

6 

29. 

Total 

31 

99 
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Type  2 (Unadejusted  Adolescent)  had  four  times  as  many 
incidents  of  parent-child  discord  as  Type  1 (Aggressive  Adol- 
escent). This  finding  could  he  attributed  to  possible  differ- 
ences in  the  court's  treatment  of  the  two  types  of  cases.  The 
offenses  committed  by  the aggressive  adolescents  may  be 
regarded  as  the  focal  issue.  In  the  case  of  the  unadjusted 
adolescents,  difficulties  with  their  families  may  be  a mat- 
ter of  primary  concern. 

Other  interpretations  on  this  finding  have  been  offered. 
Certain  authorities  have  observed  that  the  aggressive  group, 
and  particularly  the  gang  members,  have  replaced  their  family 
ties  with  attachments  to  neighborhood  gangs.  When  brought  to 
court,  they  apparently  have  no  need  to  talk  about  family 
troubles,  and  only  with  skillful  encouragement  will  they 
evince  feelings  about  such  matters.  * 

The  findings  of  differences  in  familial  relationships  in 
Types  1 and  2 are  regarded  as  inconclusive  in  this  study.  It 
is  probable  that  there  are  differences.  Although  these  dif- 
ferences are  considered  vital  to  treatment,  they  have  received 
relatively  little  attention  in  the  sample  of  institutionalized 
delinquents. 


S2 

This  observation  has  been  made  by  a number  of  current 
writers  on  delinquency,  among  them  Fritz  Redl,  Eertram  Feck, 
William  Kvaraceous.  For  references  see  footnote 


6. INTELLIGENCE 
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Intelligence  ratings  help  to  define  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  training  needs  of  the  child.  Most  of  the 
institutions  to  vhich  the  committed  delinquents  were  referred 
do  not  indicate  limits  on  the  I.Q.  ratings  in  their  admission 

83 

practices.  The  lack  of  a definite  policy  on  intelligence 

may  be  due,  in  great  part,  to  certain  conditions  encountered 

in  the  measurement  of  intelligence  of  delinquents* 

84 

Standardized  I,.Q,.  tests  have  been  designed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  intelligence  is  normally  distributed.  Test  -• 
results  of  a representative  sample  of  the  community  would 
reveal  that  the  majority  were  in  the  normal  range,  with  a 
gradual  gradation  of  scores  for  the  groups  in  the  below  nor- 
mal and  above  normal  ranges. 

Two  distributions  of  intelligence  ratings  of  delinquents 
are  presented  as  examples.  The  first  distribution  was  pre- 
pared by  Kvaraceous  in  a study  of  delinquent  boys  known  to  the 
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The  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Training  Schools  for  Juvenile 
Delinquents,  Sec.3,p.l3j  (Op.  Cit.  p.  2f)  reports  that  White 
Hill  and  Pennypack  have  no  stated  limits  on  I.Q.s;  Glen  Mills 
accepts  children  with  I.Q.s  above  70;  Huntington  has  an  I-.Q. 
range  of  UO-79.  These  are  the  major  institutions  for  boys 
used  by  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia. 

84 

Shulman,  Harry  M. , "Intelligence  and  Delinquency,"  in 'Clyde 
Vedder,  The  Juvenile  Offender,"  Garden  City,  New  York: 
Doubleday  & Co.,  1954. 
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The  Wechsler-Eellvue  is  the  test  most  frequently  used  by 
the  court  psychologists. 
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Passaic  Children’s  Bureau.00  The  second  distribution  was  se- 
cured from  the  court  data  in  the  present  study. 


TABLE  8 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE 
RATINGS  OF  DELINQUENT  BOYS  IN  THE 
PASSAIC  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU  STUDY  AND  IN  PRESENT  STUDY 


Intelligence  ratings* 

Passaic 

Study 

Present 
Court  Study 

Above  Average 

5.6% 

3.6 % 

Average 

b5.2% 

39.6% 

Low  Average  and  Borderline 

Uo.6% 

50.9% 

Defective 

... 

6.3%. 

Total  100.9^  ■ 100. 0# 


*Both  distributions  were  based. on  Terman  classifica- 
tion. 


The  two  distributions  vary  most  in  the  average  and  low 
average  ranges.  They  are  alike  in  having  substantial  por- 
portions  in  the  low  average  and  borderline  range.  If  the 
distributions  had  been  normal,  approximately  68^  would  have 

Orp 

been  in  the  normal  range.  ' 

g^ 

Kvaraceous,  William,  C. , "Juvenile  Delinquents  and  the  School,” 
Yonkers  on  the  Hudson,  New  York:  World  Eook  Co.,  191+5»  p.123. 
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The -varying  proportions  of  Negro  and  White  children  may  have 
had  some  effect  upon  the  distributions.  The  Passaic  Children's 
Bureau  sample  had  a composition  of  89%  White  and  11%  Negro  as 
. compared  with  a 50-50  composition  in  the  present  study.  -The 
admission  practices  of  institutions  may  also  influence  intelli- 
gence ratings.  When  a community  has  very  limited  resources  for 
children  in  either  the  defective  or  superior  ranges,  there  may- 
be .an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  to  place  the  child 
in  a range  which  will  permit  him  to  qualify  for  some  type  of 
treatment. 
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Studies  which  have  compared  the  intelligence  ratings  of 
delinquents  with  non-delinquents,  have  found  that  delinquents 

po 

generally  test  lower  than  non-delinquents.00  A number  of 
questions  have  been  raised  on  the  validity  of  this  finding* 

In  recent  years  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
effects  of  cultural  factors  upon  intelligence.  This  line  of 
inquiry  has  been  particularly  influenced  by  studies,  on  social 
class. 

According  to  social  class  investigators,  children  of  the 
lower-lover  class  or  of  the  slum  areas  enter  into  a school 
environment  which  maintains  middle  class  standards. ^ In  such 
an  environment , -the  free  and  uninhibited  behavior  of  these 
children  and  their  lack  of  interest  in  books,  is  likely  to 
be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  a lack  of  mental  capacity.  These 
children  also  have  been  observed  to  show  little  motivation  or 

BB 

Harry  F.  Shulman,  Op.Cit.  p,108f,  summarized  and  reported 
findings  on  the  major  studies.  Comparisons  of  school  child- 
ren with  delinquents  revealed  that  delinquents  tested  16  or 
more  points  below  school  children.  Comparisons  of  children 
living  in  high  delinquency  areas  with  children  living  in  low 
delinquency  areas  produced  lover  scpres  in  the  high  delin- 
quency areas.  Comparisons  of  delinquents  with  their  siblings' 
indicated  that  delinquents  had  lower  test  scores  than  their 
siblings* 

8-9  ' _ 

VJitmer  and  Kotinsky.  pp.  117-118  (Op.Cit.  p.97f)  report  on 
investigations  of  culuvre  content  In  standardized  tests  made 
by  Allison  Davis  and  others  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

These  investigations  found  that  the  tests  are  likely  to  deal 
with  words  and  concepts  which  are  less  familiar  to  slum  area 
children  than  they  are  to  children  of  higher  economic  status. 

August  Hollingshead • s study  of  Elmtovn's  Youth  provides 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  operation  of  social  class  in  the. 
schools.  Hollingshead,  August,  B. , "Elmtown's  Youths”  New 
York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  19^9* 
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Interest  in  doing  well  on  tests*. 

The  particular  conditions  in  which  the  tests  are  adninis- 
tered  have  been  found  to  influence  the  test  results.  Usually 
tests  are  given  to  delinquents  in  the  tension  provoking  at- 
mosphere of  a court  or  institution  which  generally  is  not 
conducive  to  top  level  performance* 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  I.  Q.  ratings  was  only 
one  of  many  which  appeared  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  • 
the  court  data  on  intelligence.  The  court  secured  I.Q*  rat- 
ings from  the  schools  (usually  representing  the  results  of  • 
group  tests)  and  in  one-half  of  the  cases  from  the  court 
psychologists.  There  was  vide  variation  in  the  recency  of 
the  date  of  the  test,  some  taken  within  the  year  of  commit- 
ment, and  other  several  years  earlier.  Some  of  thecases  had 
more  than  one  rating,  from  the  school,  the  court  or  the  insti- 
tution. Forty-one  of  the  cases  had  no  ratings.  In  the  cases 
with  several  ratings,  variations  occasionally  appeared  within 
a range  of  20-30  points* 

With  these  reservations  about  the  I.Q.  ratings,  the  fol- 
lowing table  indicating  the  distribution  of  intelligence  in 
the  treatment  types  is  presented! 

90 

The  Terman  classification  of  intelligence  was  used.  See 
definition  of  intelligence  Appendix  B. 
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TABLE  9 

INTELLIGENCE  RATINGS  OF  SAMPLE  OF  DELINQUENTS 
IN  THE  TREATMENT  CLASSIFICATION 


Treatment 

Type 

Intell 

igence  Ratings  * 

Superior 

Normal 

Dull 

Eorder-  Defect- 
line ive 

Not 

Ind. 

Total 

Aggressive 

Adolescent 

13 

8 

11 

7 

39 

Unadjusted 

Adolescent 

- 

15 

13 

2 

7 

38 

Disturbed 

Adolescent 

1 

7 

4 

4 

2 

18 

Defective 

Adolescent 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

8 

Child 

Offender 

1 

14 

14 

5 2 

3 

39 

Community 
Care  Cases 

4 

13 

13 

6 

22 

58 

Total  6 

62 

52 

29  10 

4l 

200 

* Not.  ind.  is  not  indicated. 


Most  of  the  cases  without  intelligence  ratings  were  those 
of  boys  referred  to  Pennypack  for  a one  or  two  month  term. 

The  largest  number  of  borderline  cases  was  observed  in 
the  aggressive  adolescent  type.  This  group  of  cases  has  pre- 
sented particular  difficulties  in  treatment.  Certain  cases 
with  the  combined  characteristics  of  aggressive  behavior  and 
borderline  intelligence  have  been  classified  as  psycopaths 
or  its  diagnostic  equivalent,  and  these  cases  vTere  referred 
to  institutions  for  delinquents.  Other  cases  presenting 
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dimilar  conditions  have  teen  classified  as  mental  defectives, 
and  have  been  referred  to  a special  institution  for  delin- 
quent mental  defectives. 

Treatment  authorities  differ  in  their  views  on  these 
cases.  One  group  advocates  that  these  cases  be  placed  with 
normal  children.  Another  group  finds  that  these  cases  require 
highly  specialized  programs  of  long  duration,  which  cannot  be 
adequately  provided  in  normal  settings.  Therefore,  as  a mat- 
ter of  expediency,  they  suggest  that  these  cases  be  placed 
with  defective  delinquents.  Speaking  on  this  point,  Eirnbaum 
states:^ 

From  a practical  angle it  would  be  better— 

to  broaden  the  definition  of  the  defective  delin- 
quent to  include  every  individual  who,  on  account 
of  defective  intelligence,  defective  character  or 
both, shows  inherent  criminal  tendencies.  Such  a 
wider  concept  would  not  only  eliminate  useless 
controversies  in  cases  with  questionable  intellect- 
ual defects,  but  would  have  the  greater  merit  of 
taking  care  of  psycopathic  juveniles  who  seem  to 
be  somewhat  unsatisfactorily  handled,  although  they 
notably  contribute  to  habitual  criminality. 

Reports  from  the  training  school  on  several  of  the  cases 

with  borderline  intelligence  in  Type  1,  indicated  that  they 

failed  to  benefit  by  the  educational  program  of  the  school. 

The  court  records  did  not  contain  reports  on  the  treatment 

outcome  of  cases  with  similar  characteristics  referred  to  an 
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Eirnbaum,  Karl,  "A  Court  Fsychiatrist ' s View  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency,"  in  Clyde  Vedder,  (Op.  Cit.  p.  108f)  p.l4l. 


institution  for  delinquent  mental  defectives.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  stay  in  this  institution  is  for  a 
relatively  long  period* 

7.  PHYSICAL  ILLITESS  AJID  EMOTIONAL  DISTURBANCE 

The  committed  delinquents  presented  fev  serious  health 

problems.  This  finding  agrees  with  that  of  other  studies  of 

♦ 

delinquents.  Medical  reports  in  the  records  indicated  that 
a substantial  number  needed  attention  to  teeth,  tonsils, 
and  various  other  minor  conditions.  In  32  cases  there  was 
evidence  of  a serious  condition,  such  as  a cardiac,  neurolog- 
ical or  marked  impairment  of  vision  and  hearing. 

Psychiatric  examinations  had  been  given  in  159  cases. 

The  reports  were  brief,  and  called  attention  mainly  to  serious 
types  of  disturbances.  Other  sources  had  to  be  used  to  dis- 
cern the  presence  of  disturbance,  like  the  behavior  of  the 
child  in  certain  situations,  statements  made  about  the  child 
by  the  probation  officer,  the  school,  and  the  parents. 

Two  types  of  disturbance  were  recognized.  The  moderately 
disturbed  child  appeared  to  be  somewhat  restless,  disorgan- 
ized, unhappy,  with  occasional  habit  disorders,  such  as  thumb 
sucking,  nail  biting,  tics  and  enuresis.  This  type  of  dis- 
turbance has  been  found  to  respond  to  counseling  and  manipu- 
lation of  environmental  conditions.  The  seriously  disturbed 
child  had  severe  personality  disorders,  or  various  psychotic- 
like  sump tom s , which  usually  are  best  dealt  with  in  settings 
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with  clinical  services* 

Close  to  i of  the  sample  presented  disturbance.  Of  this 
group,  2/3  appeared  to  be  moderately  disturbed,  and  1/3  ser- 
iously disturbed.^ 

TFE  OFFENSES 

The  offenses  were  viewed  in  this  study  as  the  acts  of 
children.  In  manner  and  purpose  they  were  unlike  adult  crimi- 
nal offenses.  Very  often  they  involved  the  relation  of  child 
and  child,  or  child  and  parent.  There  appeared  to  be  little 
planfrlness  or  interest  in  material  gain.  On  the  whole,  the 
offenses  lacked  a sensational  or  bizarre  quality. 

Stealing  was  the  most  common  offense.  More  than  2/3  of 
the  boys  had  been  charged  on  one  or  more  occasions  with  burg- 
lary, larceny,  shoplifting,  robbery  and  other  types  of  theft 
defined  by  law.  All  sorts  of  items  were  taken,  some  apparently 
having  little  utilitarian  value  to  the  boys.  A favorite  item 
of  theft  was  the  bicycle.  Very  few  items  of  great  value  were 

. . 93 

stolen. 

Methods  and  motives  in  stealing  varied  among  the  6 types. 

♦ 

The  aggressive  adolescents  and  child  offenders  were  prone  to 
snatching  from  the  person,  and  hitting  their  victim.  The  un- 
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Table  6c  in  Appendix  C gives  the  distribution  of  physical 
illness  and  disturbance  by  treatment  types. 

93 

The  numbers  and  types  of  offenses  ere  presented  in  Table 
Appendix  C. 
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adjusted  adolescents  very  often  stole  while  on  flight  from 
home.  Disturbed  adolescents  showed  an  interest  in  rather 
strange  items,  and  the  defectives  seemed  to  have  puerile  no- 
tions about  possessions. 

Assault,  which  consisted  of  hitting,  fighting,  stabbing, 
and  threatening  the  person  was  found  in  19$  of  the  cases.  The 
most  assaultive  boys  were  the  aggressive  adolescents,  and  the 
child  offenders,  respectively  comprising  1/3  of  the  groups. 

Malicious  Mischief,  defined  as  the  damaging  of  property, 
was  mainly  a young  child's  offense.  The  most  common  prac- 
tices were  throwing  stones  at  houses,  automobiles,  trains, 
over-turning  trash  cans,  and  destroying  school  and  church 
property.  More  than  £ of  the  boys  were  involved  in  such  of- 
fenses, with  the  child  offenders  having  the  highest  record. 

Offenses  Involving  Weapons  covered  the  carrying,  purvey- 
ing and  use  of  such  weapons  as  bricks,  rods,  knives,  guns,  and 
the  like.  A little  more  than  10$  of  the  boys  had  been  appre- 
hended for  carrying  or  purveying  weapons.  No  more  than  3 or 
4 had  been  charged  with  shootings  or  stabbings. 

Sex  Offenses  were  relatively  infrequent,  and  revealed  few 
marked  abnormalities.  The  most  usual  charge  was  sodomy.  The 
sex  offenders  numbered  13.5$  of  the  sample.. 

Running  Away  occured  in  of  the  cases.  Generally  it  was 
an  act  of  a young  child,  but  it,  became,  a persistent-  pattern 
with  a number  of  unadjusted  adolescents. 

Arson,  or  setting  fires,  -was  performed  by  approximately 
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5$  of  the  hoys.  Usually  it  vas  not  repeated.  Only  one  of  the 
toys  set  several  fires* 

Violation  of  Motor  Vehicle  and  Linauor  and  Drug  Acts. 
Approximately  10$  of  the  toys  were  involved  in  such  violations* 

Most  of  the  violators  had  teen  apprehended  as  auto  thieves  or 
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as  accessories  to  the  theft. 7 

Gang  Membership.  Delinquency  frequently  has  teen  found 
to  te  a product  of  gang  activity.  In  the  sample  of  committed 
delinquents  only  8$  definitely  revealed  gang  membership-  It 
vas  difficult  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  relationship  the  toy 
had  to  the  companions  with  whom  he  committed  an  offense.  Ap- 


parently few  readily  admitted  gang  membership,  and  the  number 
of  participants  in  an  offense  could  not  te  used  as  evidence 


of  gang  activity. 
Studies  on  this 


sub ject  -reported  various  findings 
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Accord 


ing  to  the  Glueck’s  recent  study,  more  than  one-half  of  the 

96 

training  school  toys  were  gang  members.  The  disparity  between 
the  Glueck’s  finding  and  that  of  the  present  study  may  te  due 
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An  explanation  for  the  small  number  of  auto  thefts  in  this 
group  has  been  suggested  by  hattenberg  and  Allistieri  who  made 
a study  of  automobile  .theft  in  Detroit.  They  found  that  the 
typical  auto  thief  vas  a Write  boy  of  middle  or  upper  middle 
class.  This  type  of  boy  vas  rare  in  the  sample  of  committed 
delinquents.  Wattenberg,  William,  and  James,  Alliestieri, 
’’Automobile  Theft:  A Favored  Group  Delinauency ,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  May,  1952. 
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Kvaraceous  compared  the  findings  of  three  studies  on  the  num- 
ber of  companions  in  the  first  knov.u  delinquencies  <Passaic 
Children’s  Eureau,  New  Jersey  Juvenile  Courts  and  a former 
C-lueck  study,  "One  Thousand  Juvenile  Delinquents").  The.dif«- 
ference  in  findings  vas  most  marked.  Kvaraceous,  0p.Cit.p.l08f 
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Glueck,  Sheldon,  and  Eleanor,  "Unraveling  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency," New  York:  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1950,  P.  278. 
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to  differences  in  statistical  reporting,  and  in  definition 
of  a gang,  or  to  basic  dissimilarities  in  the  types  of  child- 
ren in  the  two  samples* 

SCHOOL  PROBLEMS 
Truancy 

Truancy  presents  a number  of  complex  questions  both  in 
its  recognition  and  in  its  'treatment.  There  appears  to  be 
no  clear-cut  way  for  determining  when  an  absence  from  school 
is  illegal.  In  large  measure,  such  determinations  depend  upon 
the  views  and  practices  of  parents  and -the  schools.  Some  par- 
ents have  been  found  to  be  more  willing  than  others  to  write 
contrived  excuses  for  illegal  absences.  Parents  who  have 
language  handicaps,  or  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  ways  of  the 
schools  may  not  be  able  to  write  acceptable  excuses.  How  the 
schools  will  interpret  absences  is  Influenced  by  such  factors 
as  their  understanding  of  the  reason  for  the  absences,  their 

ability  to  cope  with  truants,  and  their  desire  to  maintain 
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good  attendance  records* 

■Many  delinquents  have  teen  found  to  be  truants,  but  not 
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In  Reinemann's  study  of  truants  referred  to  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Philadelphia,  the  following  reasons  for  truancy  are 
given:  in  order  of  their  frequency:  1.  Lack  of  supervision 
bf  parents,  2.  Broken  homes,  3.  Parents  unable  to  control 
child,  4.  Child's  dislike  for  the  school  in  general,  In- 
difference of  parents,  6.  Child  wants  to  work  or  is  working 
illegally,  7.  Mother  is  working,  8.  Child  is  mentally  defi- 
cient, 9.  Mother  is  sick,  10.  Child  is  sick,  .11.  Child's 
dislike  for  a particular  school,  12.  Father  frequently  ab- 
sent. Reinemann,  John,  Otto,  "The  Truant  Before  the  Court," 
Federal  Probation,  Vol.  12,  1948 , pp.8-12. 
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all  truants  are  delinquents.^®  Two  types  of  truants  have  been 

qo 

recognized?  the  occasional  and  the  chronic.77  Occasional 
truancy  usually  is  responsive  to  rather  simple  remedies.  The 
treatment  outlook  for  chronic  truancy  is  less  promising. 

In  a study  of  truancy,  Alfred  Kahn  identified  two  groups, 
one  which  resembles  the  aggressive  adolescents,  and  the  other, 
the  unadjusted  adolescents.100  The  aggressive  adolescents, 
typically  shoved  hostility  and  resentment  toward  authority, 
and  this  included  the  school.  In  order  to  bring  this  group 
back  to  the  school,  they  had  to  be  led  to  an  acceptance  of 
society's  standards  as  their  own,  a task  more  readily  stated 
than  accomplished*  * 

The  second  group  frequently  were  found  to  have  a school 
phobia.  They  were  filled  with  fears  that  something  terrible 
would  happen  to  them  in  school,  like  ridicule  by  other  stu- 
dents, ostracism  from  groups,  and  failure  in  school  work.  An 


Truancy  in  New  York  City  has  been  estimated  by  the  Metropol- 
itan Life  Insurance  Co.  to  be  30-35,^  of  all  absences  from 
school.  A later  estimate  by  the  Board  of  Attendance  was  ap- 
proximately 10^.  Both  estimates  are  considerably  higher  than 
national  estimates  of  delinquency  rates,  which  is  about  2% 
of  the  population  of  school  age.  Kahn,  Alfred,  "Who  Are  Our 
Truants?",  Federal  Probation,  March,  1951 > PP.  35-^0* 

99 

According  to  psychiatric  view,  occasional  truancy  is  often 
found  to  be  an  associa tional  offense.  The  child  is  swayed  by 
the  action  and  views  of  his  companions.  It  also  is  regarded 
as  a situational  reaction  which  is  produced  by  an  unpleasant 
event,  tension,  or  anxiety.  The  child  usually  has  sufficie  nt 
guilt  to  refrain  from  frequent  repetition  of  the  offense. 
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Kayn,  Alfred,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  Il8f. 
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emotional  conflict  appeared  to  be  embodied  in  the  phobia, 
which  could  best  be  dealt  with  by  compelling  the  child  to  face 
his  fears  on  school.  The  recommended  course  of  actions  was 
to  return  the  child  to  school  immediately,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  help  him  with  counseling,  and  a sympathetic  and  sup- 
portive school  environment. 

In  the  sample  of  committed  delinquents,  few  had  official 
records  of  truancy  prior  to  their  appearance  in  court  on 
other  charges.  The  board  of  Education  annually  referred  200- 
250  truant  boys  to  the  court.  Approximately  10%  of  the  com- 
mitted delinquents,  were  on  the  Eoard  of  Education  truancy 
list.'*'^  It  is  probable  that  a substantial  number  of  the  tru- 
ants never  would  have  reached  the  court  were  it  not  for  other 
charges. 

The  boys’  school  attendance  records  were  closely  observed 

in  the  court.  Sixty  percent  were  reported  as  having  poor  school 

attendance  records.  It  appeared  that  these  reports  were  given 

102 

considerable  weight  in  decisions  on  commitment. 

Poor  Behavior  in  School 

Between  3 5%  and  bc%  of  the  boys  in  the  study  were  regarded 

101  ' 

Philadelphia,  Municipal  Court  Report,  195^+*  Table  #10,u.8l. 
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The  one  school  for  truants,  Shallcross,  takes  boys,  age 
8-l4  and  Most  of  the  truants  were  above  the  age  for  this 
school.  Consequently  they  were  sent  to  institutions  for  de- 
linquents. The  court  records  frequently  revealed  that  the 
school  attendance  of  truants  did  not  improve  following  dis- 
charge from  these  institutions.  Quite  the  reverse  happened 
in  a number  of  cases.  These  boys.'  still  of  school  age,  com- 
pletely severed  connections  with  the  school. 
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as  troublesome  by  the  schools.  The  nature  of  the  trouble 
was  not  always  reported  in  the  records.  Several  of  the  young 
children  were  described  as  completely  uncontrollable  and  utter 
terrors  in  class* 

Most  of  the  troublesome  boys  had  been  suspended  on  one 

or  more  occasions.  In  those  cases  in  which  reasons  for  sus- 

♦ 

pension  appeared,  they  were  given  as  frequent  tardiness,  re- 
fusal to  serve  detention  periods,  or  a disrespectful  and 

103 

impudent  behavior  tovjard  teachers  and  principals*  A number 

of  boys  had  been  picked  up  on  various  charges,  including 

truancy,  while  on  suspension. 

Other  methods  were  used  with  troublesome  boys.  The 

court  records  indicated  that  these  toys  were  frequently 

transferred  from  one  school  to  another.  As  a last  resource, 

they  usually  were  placed  in  Daniel  Boone  School,  which  is  a 

104 

school  for  the  orthogenic  delinquent  boys.  Here,  trouble 
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In  1932  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and 
Protection  made  the  following  comment  on  suspensions:  "Re- 
cently gained  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  conduct  show 
the  danger  of  such  practice.  Age  is  no  security  against  hot 
uncontrolled  tempers,  and  egotistic  demands  for  deference  and 
respect  are  not  always  warranted  by  the  teacher’s  ability, 
attainment  and  character.  There  are  doubtless  occasions  where 
the  removal  of  a child  from  the  group  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently is  necessary  for  the  mental  health  of  the  group.  Such 
cases  are  rare.  "The  Delinquent  Child,"  Report  on  Socially 
Handicapped — Delinquency,  The  White  house  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection,  New  York:  Century  Co.,  1932, p. 122. 
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The  typical  Eoone  School  boy  in  1929  was  found  to  be  usu- 
ally truant,  mentally  retarded,  a member  of  a low  income 
family,  frequently  known  to  the  court,  and  most  likely  a 
Negro.  Owens,  Albert, A.,  "The  Behavior  Prob1 em  Boy,"  A Socip- 
Educational  Survey,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 

1929. 
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did  not  end.  The  less  aggressive  were  a prey  to  the  more  ag- 
gressive, and  some  of  the  toys  keenly  felt  the  stigma  of  such 
a school* 

The  school  is  in  the  test  position  to  know  atout  the 
kinds  of  resources  and  facilities  that  are  needed  to  deal  with 
truancy  and  behavior  disorders.  Commitment  to  institutions 
for  reasons  which  primarily  relate  to  the  boys’  difficulties 
with  school  has  evidently  failed  to  solve  many  of  the  boys' 
school  problems.  It  appears  that  a great  amount  of  thinking 
and  planning  is  needed  to  establish  programs  which  may  be  more 
helpfui* 

" ! 

PLACEMENT  HISTORY 

Forty-four  percent  cf  the  sample  of  committed  delinquents 
had'  a placement  history,  and  of  this  number  more  than  one-half 
had  been  in  institutions  for  delinquents.  The  disturbed  adol- 
escents had  the  highest  placement  rate.  Every  member  in  this 
group  with  the  exception  of  one,  had  teen  in  an  institution. 

In  the  child  offender  group  close  to  one-half  had  been  placed, 
and  many  of  the  placements  were  made  before  the  boys  reached 

105 

their  teens. 

CONCLUSION 

The  200  boys  of  this  study  appear  dissimilar  in  many 

Io3 

Table  9c,  Appendix  C presents  past  placements  of  the  commit- 
ted delinquents.  Table  10c  presents  the  most  recent  court 
commitment. 
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respects.  They  have  one  common  denominator,  and  that  is 
delinquency.  Since  delinquency  has  a most  important  bearing 
on  the  treatment  outlook  of  these  boys,  various  aspects  of 
delinquency  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter* 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  THEORIES  OF  DELINQUENCY 

The  Definition  of  a Delinquent  Boy 

A typical  delinquent  boy  is  as  rare  as  a typical  normal 
boy.  Almost  everyone  has  his  own  concept  of  a delinquent  boy, 
and  these  concepts  are  most  diverse.  Even  the  authorities  on. 
delinquency  have  failed  to  reach  full  agreement  on  what  cons- 
titutes a delinquent  boy.. 

There  are  several  criteria  by  which  delinquent  boys  may 
be  distinguished  from  non-delinquent  or  normal  boys.  Delin- 
quency is  a legal  term  applied  by  the  courts  to  children  who 
present  certain  conditions.  The  term  also  is  commonly  used 
to  describe  other  children,  who  have  not  appeared  before  the 
courts,  but  whose  behavior  and  circumstances  are  similar  to 
those  known  to  the  courts.  Thus,  delinquency  is  defined  as 
a condition  or  behavior  which  may  or  may  not  be  recognized 
by  the  courts. 

Between  the  delinquent  act  and  the  court* s recognition 
stand  "eight  refractors  or  statistical  lenses."  Each  of 
the  refractors  may  magnify  or  belittle  the  act  as  the  image 
passes  along,  according  to  Carr.  These  refractors  are* 
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Carr,  Lowell,  Juillard,  "Delinquency  Control,"  New  York, 
London:  Harpers  and  Bros.,  1940,  PP.  62,63. 
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1.  Discovery The  set  must  be  found  out* 

2.  Report It  must  be  called  to  the  attention  of  an  agency 

or  an  official, 

^.Apprehension Someone  must  become  a case, 

4. Group  Customs  and  facilities How  shall  the  case  be 

handled?  Shall  the  case  be  treated  privately  or  taken  to  court? 

Agency  policy Are  all  cases  contacted  taken  to  court?  Or, 

are  only  some  of  them? 

6.  Court  policy-— Shall  the  case  be  handled  off  the  record 
or  on  the  record? 

7.  Correctness  and  propriety  of  the  petition. 

8.  Pressure  of  influence- — Public  opinion. 


Another  writer  has  defined  2 types  of  individual  who  ap- 
pear very  much  like  delinquents,  but  they  lack  several  requi- 
sites of  delinquents.  The  two  types  of  individuals  and  the 
delinquents  possess  the  following  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics,10? 

The  law  violator  is  a child  who  commits  infractions  against 
the  substantive  law  of  the  community,  but  has  neither  been  de- 
tected, nor  apprehended  in  his  act* 

The  offender  is  defined  as  a law*  violator  who  has  been 
detected  in  his  violation  of  the  law  and  who  has  been  somehow 
designated  as  offensive  by  someone  in  the  community  who  has 
power  to  Initiate  action  against  him.  The  offender  may  be 
referred  by  the  offended  person  or  by  the  person  who  has  become 
aware  of  the  child's  violation  of  the  law  to  his  parents,  to  a 
social  agency  or  to  a private  school,  etc. 

The  Delinquent  is  defined  specifically  as  (1)  a child 
within  the  age  limits  of  the  state,  (2)  who  has  been  appre- 
hended in  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  municipality 
or  federal  government,  (3)  who,  in  his  violation  of  the  law, 
has  disturbed  one  person  to  the  extent  that  official  action  ‘ 
was  deemed  necessary  and  (4)  who  in  addition,  has  violated  or 
is  a tangible  representative  of  the  violation  of  the  cherished 
values  or  behavior  norms  of  the  community, 
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"Defining  the  Delinquent  Child,"  an  unpublished  paper  by 
Nathan  Goldman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Syracuse, 
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On  the  fourth  point,  the  writer  states  that  the  commun- 
ity^ reaction  to  the  child *s  behavior  largely  depends  on 
its  level  of  tolerance  toward  certain  types  of  behavior. 

This  tolerance  is  influenced  by  social  class  organization, 
by  the  traditions  and  the  history  of  the  community,  and  by 
many  other  factors  in  the  social  milieu.  The  extent  to  which 
a child  exceeds  the  tolerance  level  is  in  the  first  instance 
interpreted  by  the  police,  who  are  sometimes  subject  to  their 
own  pressures.  This  was  illustrated  by  an  example  of  a po- 
lice chief,  who  had  tolerated  pockrtbook  snatching  until  he 
and  his  men  were  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  by  a 
youngster  who  stole  the  pocketbook  of  the  wife  of  a county 
detective. 


The  Measurement  of  Delinquency 

The  ability  to  define  and  count  delinquents  is  a matter 


of  great  importance  in  the  evaluation  of  studies  which  pur- 
port to  be  studies  of  delinquents.  Without  a generally  ac- 
cepted definition  of  delinquency,  the  gathering  of  delinquency 


statistics  has  teen  an  extremely  difficult  task.  Currently 
there  are  two  sources  for  the  collection  of  statistics  on 


delinquency?  the  Children* s Bureau,  which  secures  reports 
from  the  Juvenile  courts,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 


gation, which  maintains  national  records  on  police  arrests.10® 
ToE 


Perlman, Richard, I.  ,nThe  Meaning  of  Juvenile  Stati sties, *" 
Federal  Probation, Vol. 8 ,19^9, pp. 63-67.  Discussion  of  the  many 
problems  in  connection  with  the  measurement  of  delinquency 
are  found  in  Robison, Sophia, M.,  MCan  Delinquency  Be  Measured?*, 
Studies  of  Research  Welfare  Council, New  York:  Columbia  U.,Press, 
1936:  Neumeyer , Mar tin, H. Juvenile  DeJ.inauency  in  Modern  Scot- 
ty", New  York:  D.Van  Nostrand  Co. ,19*+9, Chap. 2;  "Extent  and 

)“i  'hivt'.’?  r»r»  Of*  T^nnnTIPTT  _ !•"  SdlWcirt**  TT*  W.Q+0+*?  ef  r»  a 


Distribution  of  Delinquency,  

of  Juvenile  Delinquents , "The  Annals, 


ward  E. ."Statistics 

,pp.9-20. 
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Neither  of  these  agencies  have  full  coverage  for  delinquents 

109 

with  500  presumably  non-delinquent  boys  in  the  community. 

Their  study  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  institutionalized 
delinquents  present  characteristics  which  are  typical  of  a 
general  population  of  delinquents,  and  that  these  character- 
istics can  serve  for  making  predictions  on  children  likely  to 
become  delinquent.  Such  an  assumption  may  be  questioned  by 
the  fact  that  currently  there  is  no  proof  that  institutional- 
ized delinquents  are  like  other  delinquents.  Furthermore, the 
study  of  two  groups  in  two  different  settings,  one  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  other,  the  community,  introduces  factors  per- 
taining to  the  settings,  which  may  be  irrelevant  to  delinquency. 
In  the  analysis  of  their  findings,  the  Gluecks  concluded  that 
delinquency  mainly  stemmed  from  disturbances  in  parent-child 
relationships.  Their  findings  could  be  viewed  with  equal  val- 
idity as  indicating  that  children  with  disturbed  parent-child 
relationships  are  more  likely  to  be  institutionalized  than 
children  without  disturbed  parent-child  relationships. 

There  have  been  few  studies  which  have  compared  delin- 
quents in  institutions  with  delinquents  in  the  community, 
Monachesie  followed  this  line  of  inquiry  in  the  study  of  the 
personality  adjustment  of  institutionalized  delinquents  and 

delinquents  on  probation,^"10  He  found  no  significant  differ- 
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Glue ck, Sheldon  and  Eleanor,  Op.Cit.  p,  f, 

^^Monachesie^liOjD. , •'Personality  Characteristics  of  Insti- 
tuionalized  and  Non-Institutionalized  Delinquents,"  Journal 
of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,"  Vol, 41,1950 ,pp,l67-179* 
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ence  in  the  personality  adjustments  of  the  two  groups. 


A Review  of  the  Etiological  Factors  in  Delinquency 


A.  Early  Views 

In  the  first  two  or  three  decades  following  the  founding 
of  the  juvenile  courts,  writers  on  delinquency  recognized 
that  modem  industrialized  society  fostered  certain  conditions 
which  were  conducive  to  delinquency.  These  writers  connected 
delinquency  with  poverty,  slums,  ill-health,  sweat  shops,  in- 
adequate educational  facilities,  a dearth  of  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  and,  in  fact,  every  lmown  social  evil. 

They  considered  these  conditions  to  be  the  creation  of  adults. 
Therefore  it  was  natural  for  them  to  conclude  that  adults 
rather  than  children  were  the  true  delinquents.  Presenting 
this  point  of  view,  Miriam  Van  Waters,  a former  referee  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  Los  Angeles  states 

On  last  analysis  the  true  definition  of  delinquency 
would  be  something  not  properly  to  be  applied  to 
children;  some  act  or  breach  of  faith  which  would 
tend  to  destroy  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  human 
life.  This  would  be  the  act  of  an  adult  or  a ma- 
ture person— not  the  act  of  a child. 

The  early  writers  considered  delinquent  children  as  a- 

part  of  the  general  child  population  rather  than  as  children 


van  Waters,  Miriam,  "Youth  in  Conflict,"  New  York?  Republic 
Publishing  Co.,  1925,  p.156.  In  1957  a similar  statement  was 
made  by  Norman  Lourie, (Social  Work  Yearbook,  1957,  p.380) 
"Search  (for  the  cause  of  delinquency)  must  be  more  appropri- 
ately made  in  the  adult  culture  than  in  the  innocent  victims 
among  them  the  juvenile!  delinquents." 
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with  unique  or  unusual  characteristics.  They  found  that  de- 
linquent children  differed  from  so-called  normal  children 
mainly  in  degree  of  conflict  with  society.  There  was  a 
breadth  of  universality  in  their  view  that  these  conflicts 
were  a natural  outgrowth  of  life  in  a highly  industrialized 
society*  A typical  statement  of  this  view  was  expressed  by 
the  Committee  on  Delinquency  of  the  White  House  Conference 
of  1932* 

The  Committee  recognizes  delinquent  conduct  as  one 
of  the  natural  outcomes  of  those  clashes  of  inter- 
est, prerogative,  and  need  that  are  inherent  in 
living  as  a social  group.  Finding  fault,  laying  the 

blame that  most  paralyzing  and  childish  of  all 

our  human  interests- — has  in  the  past  invaded  the 
philosophy  of  delinquency.  The  point  in  hand  is 
not  so  much  that  delinquency  is  inevitable  as  that 
we  appreciate  the  naturalness  and  ubiquity  of 
those  processes  which  lead  up  to  it.  This  is  fund- 
amentally a matter  of  recognizing  that  the  stresses 
which  bend  the  delinquent  are  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  those  that  bend  our  own  lives* 

Emphasis  on  environmental  conditions  as  causative  factors 
in  delinquency  continued  in  the  1930's,  a decade  marked  by  a 
severe  financial  depression.  During  this  period,  individuals 
studied  the  effect  of  level  of  income  on  personality  develop- 
ment. Studies  of  school  children  of  nursery  school  age  to 
college  age  found  that  children  from  well-to-do  homes  ex- 
celled in  school  performance  and  on  the  whole  were  better 

adjusted  than  children  from  poor 
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"The  Delinquent  Child:  Report  on  the  Socially  Handicapped 
— Delinquency,”  The  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  New  York:  Century  Co.,  1932,  p.  51. 
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homes*  In  a study  of  the  unemployed  man  and  his  family , 

Komarovsky  indicated  that  disharmonious  relationships  in  fam- 

114 

Hies  increased  vhen  the  family*  s standard  of  living  declined. 

Reviewing  studies  which  relate  level  of  income  to  personality 

development,  Witmer  and  Kotinsky  noted  that  such  studies  were 

11  < 

few.  Their  comments  on  this  observation  are  as  follows!  ' 

Actually,  the  connections  between  economics  and  psy- 
chology in  the  life  of  an  individual  are  very  can- 
plicated  and  have  not  been  subject  to  anything  like 
adequate  study.  In  fact,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
pertinent  questions  regarding  the  connections  have 
not  even  been  asked*. 


B.  Psychoanalytic  theories  of  delinquency*: 

It  is  postulated  in  psychoanalytic  theory  that  the  behar-. 
ior  tendencies  which  make  people  suitable  to  live  in  society, 
are  acquired  in  Infancy  and  early  childhood,  and  that  the 
Inherited  instinctual  drives  originally  do  not  possess  any 
quality  which  would  guarantee  social  behavior*  Social  life 
is  believed  to  be  based  upon  certain  acquired  restrictions 
of  these  criminogenic  drives.  The  restrictions  are  re-en- 
forced by  what  Freud  called  the  Reality  Principle,  which  is 
a learned  response  to  life  situations  permitting  the  individ- 
ual to  postpone  the  immediate  satisfactions,  and  even  to  endure 
113 

Witmer,  Helen  L*  and  Ruth  Kotinsky,  "Personality .in  the 
Making:  The  Fact  Finding  Report  on  the  Midcentury  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,"  New  York:  Harper  & Bros* 

1952,  Chapter  5«  "Income  and  Health  of  Personality,"  pp. 104-134. 
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suffering  and  pain  for  satisfactions  of  more  intrinsic 
vorth*^1^ 

Causes  of  delinquent  behavior  in  children  are  traced  to 
parent-child  conflicts,  and  particularly  to  the  mother*s 
response  to  the  child's  instinctual  behavior.  Parent-child 
conflicts  often  result  in  a weakening  of  the  ego,  and  an  in- 
sufficient development  of  the  super-ego,  which  finds  expres- 
sion ultimately  in  social  maladjustments. 

Psychoanalysts  have  observed'  that  individuals  from  the 
same  cultural  group  differ  in  personality  traits.  This  ob- 
servation led  them  to  conclude  that  differences  in  person- 
ality traits  are  due  primarily  to  the  inner  growth  and 
developmental  experiences,  rather  than  to  cultural  influ- 
ences.. The  effect  of  cultural  influences,  or  the  social 
environment  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  upon  the  individual, 
is  described  by  Alexander  and  Kealy  as  follows:^"? 

As  different  psychoanalysts  have  found  before,  so 
our  observations  show  that  there  are  certain  def- 
inite character  trends  and  psychological  factors 
which  make  the  indi  vi-dual  more  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  the  environment  in  the. direction  of 
criminality.  These  character  trends  develop 
chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  very  first  en- 
vironment of  the  child namely  the  family,  es- 

pecially, of  course,  the  child-parent  relationship. 
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Parti cnlarly  in  American  literature  on  crime  there 
is  much  said  about  the  influence  of  the  social  en- 
vironment upon  character  formation.  "Social  envir- 
onment," however,  is  too  vague  a term  to  be  useful 
for  a more  precise  description  of  the  post-natal 
influence  which  determines  the  character  development 
of  an  individual. 118 

In  the  course  of  experience  with  delinquents,  psychoan- 
alysts found  that  certain  types  of  delinquents  were  more 
amenable  to  treatment  than  others.  Healy  and  his  associates 
conducted  a special  research  project  in  Poston,  Detroit,  and 
New  Haven  to  study  the  causes  of  delinquency  as  well  as  its 
treatment,  and  to  determine  in  particular  why  in  the  same 
family  one  child  was  found  to  be  a serious  delinquent,  and 
another  child  was  found  to  function  in  a socially  adequate 
manner.  One  hundred  and  five  children,  most  of  them  boys, 
were  the  subject  of  study,  including  40  additional  matched 
pairs. 

From  this  study  they  concluded  that  the  fundamental 
causes  of  delinquency  almost  always  relates  to  emotional 

HB 

The  Neo-Freudians  appear  to  have  similar  views  on  the 
interaction  of  personality  and  enviornment.  They  substituted 
an  instinct  theory  in  place  of  the  erotic  and  destructive 
drives  described  by  Freud.  According  to  the  views  of  Horney, 
an  outstanding  representative  of  the  Neo-Freudian  school,  a 
basic  anxiety  is  developed  in  early  childhood,  and  it  evolves 
by  its  own  internal  laws  into  a conflicted  character  struc- 
ture. The  social  environment  has  an  original  impact  upon  the 
individual  in  the  early  formative  years,  but  after  the  person- 
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disturbance,  but  the  same  treatment  of  these  cases  is  not 
universally  applicable,  and  the  prognosis  is  not  equally  good 
for  every  case.  Three  groups  possessing  certain  characteris- 
tics indicative  of  treatment  need  and  a prognosis  were  dis- 
cerned* 

Group  1 consisted  of  those  delinquents  whose  hereditary^ 
deviations  and  abnormalities  or  whose  neurotic  conflicts  were 
so  severe  that  without  intensive  and  long-term  treatment  the 
prognosis  was  very  poor.  It  was  observed  that  since  at  pres- 
ent no  one  knows  how  to  treat  these  cases  successfully,  treat- 
ment would  have  to  be  instituted  under  experimental  conditions. 

Group  2 consisted  of  those  delinquents  who  were  confronted 
by  unwholesome  situations  within  or  outside  the  family  circle, 
that  seemed  only  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  alterable* 
For  this  group  radical  measures  were  recommended,  "such  as 
are  ordinarily  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  those  dealing  with 
delinquents. " These  measures  were  described  as  good  foster 
home  care  over  a long  period,  with  concurrent  efforts  to  treat 
the  families.  An  important  by-product  of  these  measures  was 
their  potentiality  to  prevent  delinquency  among  the  other 
children  in  the  family* 

Group  3 consisted  of  those  delinquents  who  showed  no  marked 
neurosis  nor  personality  deviations  and  whose  life  situations 
did  not  present  gross  social  pathology.  Numerically,  this 
was  the  largest  group,  and  it  was  believed  that  this  group 


would  respond  to  traditional  methods  of  treatment* 

The  Gluecks  introduced  another  approach  to  delinquency r 
vhich  was  based  on  their  observation  that  delinquency  often 
began  in  early  childhood.  They  undertook  to  establish  cer- 
tin  predictive  criteria  through  a comparison  of  matched 
groups  of  delinquents  and  non-delinquents.  From  an  analysis 

ft 

of  a vast  amount  of  data  on  the  groups,  they  developed  a gen- 
eric definition  of  a delinquent*^® 

The  delinquents  as  a group  are  distinguishable  from 
non-delinquents  by  (1)  physically,  in  being  essen- 
tially mesomorphic  in  construction,  (solid,  closely 
knit  and  muscular),  (2)  temperamentally  in  being 
restless,  energetic,  impulsive,  extraverted,  aggres- 
sive, destructive,  (often  sadistic)— traits  which 
may  be  related  more  or  less  to  the  erratic  growth 
pattern  and  its  physiologic  correlates  or  consequences, 
(3)  in  attitude  by  being  hostile,  defiant,  resentful, 
suspicious,  stubborn,  assertive,  adventurous,  uncon- 
ventional, non- submissive  to  authority  (4)  psycholog- 
ically in  tending  to  direct  and  concrete  rather  than 
symbolic  and  intellectual  expression,  and  in  being 
less  methodological  in  their  approach  to  problems* 

(5)  soclo-culturally  in  having  been  reared  to  a far 
greater  extent  in  homes  of  little  understanding, 
affection  stability  or  moral  fibre  by  parents  usually 
unfit  to  be  effective  guides  and  protectors,  or  ac- 
cording to  psychoanalytic  theory  in  homes  where  de- 
sirable sources  for  emulation  and  the  construction 
of  a consistent,  well-balanced  and  socially  normal 
super-ego  during  the  early  stages  of  character  de- 
velopment (homes  seldom  to  be  found.) 

This  definition  has  been  questioned  by  sociologists  who 
indicated  that  each  characteristic  was  given  equal  weight 
regardless  of  the  possible  greater  significance  of  certain 
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characteristics  over  others.  They  made  special  note  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  design  of  the  study  a number  of  environmental 
factors  were  ruled  out  by  being  held  constant  in  the  matching 
of  pairs.  However,  as  the  Glueck  Findings  later  indicated, 

the  two  groups  showed  marked  differences  in  these  environmental 

- . 121 
factors. 

In  addition  to  these  large  scale  studies  of  delinquents, 

several  individuals  with  psychiatric  orientation  studied  small 

groups  in  institutions.  The  work  of  Aichorn,  Redl  and  Bettle- 

hiem  are  particularly  noteworthy  in  that  they  undertook  to 

treat  the  most  difficult  types  of  delinquents.  Their  approach 

to  treatment  appeared  to  be  more  eclectic  than  theoretic.  They 

permitted  a great  amount  of  latitude  in  behavior,  and  they 

were  kind,  friendly,  and  most  interested  in  the  boys  under 

care.  Their  work  produced  favorable  results.  A replication 

of  their  highly  individualized  methods  on  a large  scale  un- 

122 

doubtedly  would  require  extraordinary  measures. 

C.  Sociological  Theories  of  Delinquency 
The  first  systematic  studies  of  delinquents  by  sociolo- 
gists were  the  life  histories  or  biographies  of  certain  types 

of  delinquents,  such  as  the  jack  roller,  and  the  thief."*^  In 
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the  early  '30' s the  focus  shifted  from  the  individual  delin- 
quent to  the  gang.  Trasher,  the  pioneer  among  gangland  invest- 

19I1 

i gators,  defined  the  gang  as  follows 

The  gang  is  an  interstitial  group  originally  formed 
and  spontaneously,  and  then  integrated  through  con- 
flict. It  is  characterized  by  the  following  types 
of  behavior:  meeting  face  to  face,  milling  movement 
through  space  as  a unit,  conflict  and  planning*  The 
result  of  this  collective  behavior  is  the  develop- 
ment of  tradition,  unreflective  structure,  esprit 
de  corp,  morale,  group  awareness,  and  attachment  to 
a local  territory.. 

Clifford  Shaw  and  his  colleagues  made  extensive  investi- 
gations of  the  areas  in  which  the  gangs  lived  and  carried 
out  their  nefarious  activities.  These  areas  were  contiguous 
to  manufacturing  and  business  districts,  and  they  were  inhab- 
ited by  transients,  and  individuals  whose  level  of  living 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  deteriorating.'1'2^  It  was  believed  that 
these  areas  contained  a high  degree  of  social  disorganization 
which  could  be  remedied  by  aiding  these  areas  to  establish 
voluntary  groups  whose  main  interest  would  be  to  prevent 
crime  and  delinquency.  To  achieve  this  purpose,  the  Chicago 
Area  Projects  were  set  up  in  1934.  These  projects  were  op- 
erated on  the  premise  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interstitial 
areas,  given  proper  conditions,  could  develop  their  own  lead- 
ership and  programs, . which  would  be  more  effective  than  help 
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from  the  outside*. 

Very  fev  studies  were  made  of  social  life  in  the  slum 
areas.  The  general  point  of  view  offered  by  many  writers 
was  that  these  areas  were  practically  void  of  any  social 
life,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  areas  had  a rather  de- 
praved and  formless  kind  of  existence.  Whyte  found  evidence 
to  the  contrary  in  his  study  of  street  corner  society.  In 
his  observation  of  the  gangs  of  boys  and  men  who  customar- 
ily congregated  on  the  street  corners,  he  noted  that  these 
gangs  had  a definite  organization,  and  a group  life  which 
was  all-embracing.-^^ 

Gang  activities  proceed  from  day  to  day  in  a re- 
markably fixed  pattern.  The  members  come  together 
every  day  and  interact  with  a very. high  frequency- 
— The  individual  member  has  a way  of  interaction 
which  remains  stable  and  fixed  through  continual 
group  activity  over  a long  period  of  time.  His 
mental  well-being  requires  continuance  of  his  way 
of  interacting.  He  needs  the  customary  channels 
for  his  activity,  and  when  they  are  lacking,  he 
is  disturbed. 

Home  plays  a very  small  role  in  the  group  activi- 
ties of  the  corner  boy.  Except  when  he  eats, 
sleeps,  or  is  sick,  he  is  rarely  at  home,  and  his 
friends  always  go  to  his  corner  first,  when  they 
want  to  find  him.  Even  the  corner  boy's  name  in- 
dicates the  dominating  importance  of  -the  gang  in 
his  activities.-  It  is  possible  to  associate  with 
a group  of  men  for  months  and  never  discover  the 
family  names  of  more  than  a few  of  them* 

Currently  attention  is  directed  to  community- wide  condi- 
tions which  create  a kind  of  social  normlessness  rather  than 
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to  the  slums.  The  term,  anomie  has  come  to  the  fore  as  an 
explanation  of  delinquency.  In  a recent  conference  on  re- 
search in  delinquency,  Merton,  a sociologist,  defined  anomie 
as  a condition  "resulting  from  socially  induced  deviations 
which  occur  when  social  and  cultural  structures  exert  a def- 
inite pressure  upon  certain  persons  to  engage  in  nonconform- 
ing rather  than  conforming  conduct. "127  Erickson,  a psychi- 
atrist attending  the'  same  conference,  explained  anomie  as  an 
identity  diffusion,  which  is  an  inability  to  latch  on  to  the 

functions  or  roles  prescribed  by  dominant  groups  in  the 
128 

community..  Identity  diffusion  appears  in  its  most  intense 
form  during  adolescence. 

In  a statistical  study  of  delinquency  in  Baltimore,  Lander 

concluded  that  certain  conditions  in  a community  which  produce 

12q 

anomie  are  predictive  of  delinquency.  7 Through  factor  an- 
alysis, he  found  that  the  only  two  variables  which  continued 
to  be  significant,  when  other  variables  were  held  constant, 
were  the  home  ownership  and  Negro  population  concentration 
indices.  This  finding  was  regarded  as  applicable  only  to 
cities  having  both  a large  home  ownership  population  and  a 

large  Negro  population,  such  as  Baltimore,  and  this  may  also 
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be  true  of  Philadelphia,  It  might  be  observed  that  Negroes 
are  precluded  from  the  purchase  of  homes,  or  the  conditions 
for  purchase  are  made  very  disadvantageous  in  cities  which 
maintain  segregation.  Other  variables  associated  with  seg- 
regation also  might  have  correlated  with  delinquency* 

Another  explanation  of  delinquency  is  offered  by  Parsons, 
who  gave  form  and  substance  to  a concept  called,  "Youth  Cul- 
ture. "130  Parsons  observed  that  in  American  society  great 
emphasis  is  placed  on  "having  a good  time,"  on  athletics, 
and  on  attracting  the  attention  of  the  opposite  sex,  all 
characteristically  adolescent  behavior.  Adolescents,  who 
for  some  reason  are  ostracized  from  the  youth  culture,  have 
difficulties  in  making  satisfactory  social  adjustments.  In 
particular,  this  has  been  noted  in  adolescents  who  are  mem- 
bers of  certain  ethnic  and  racial  groups,  and  are  faced  with 
the  conflicting  cultural  norms  of  their  own  homes  and  that 
of  the  dominant  group  in  the  community.  This  situation,  as 
Erikson  has  indicated, can  be  so  emotionally  disruptive 
that  it  may  lead  to  anti-social  behavior.  In  addition,  the 
need  to  change  roles  from  that  of  the  dependent  child  to 
that  of  the  responsible  adult  may  create  an  adolescent  crisis; 
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if  this  crisis  is  not  properly  resolved,  it  may  produce  a 
life-long  neurosis,  or  a pattern  of  delinquency. 

The  Concept  of  a "True"  Delinquent, 


In  the  development  of  theories  of  delinquency,  the  soc- 
iological, and  psychological  fields  have  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  a definition  of  the  "true"  or  "genuine"  delinquent. 
Combining  contributions  from  both  fields,  Albert  Cohen  found 
that  the  true  delinquent  vas  a product  of  the  sub-culture  of 
the  gang.  He  observed  that  delinquency  vas  most  prevalent 
among  boys,^^  and  it  appeared  to  be  an  expression  of  cer- 
tain masculine  traits.  Boys  vere  adventuresome,  and  they 
liked  to  roam.  In  order  to  get  along  in  the  world,  they  had 
to  be  aggressive  and  assertive. 

The  boys  from  lower  class  families  had  a concept  of  their 
role  which  was  in  conflict  with  middle  class  views, ^3  They 


Cohen,  Albert  K.  , "Delinquent  Boys, The  Culture  of  the 
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^^Studies  on  social  class  have  offered  insight  on  how  adol- 
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showed  little  interest  in  planning  for  the  future,  or  in  train- 
ing for  jobs  which  command  high  pay  or  prestige.  They  had  no 
desire  to  accumulate  possessions  or  property,  or  to  cultivate 
a well-regulated  and  purposeful  kind  of  existence.  Instead, 
they  had  more  elementary  and  simple  aspirations  which  were 
often  re-enforced  by  their  families,  and  their  most  intimate 
associates.  Faced  with  frustrations  arising  from  their  ihab- 
ility  to  make  themselves  understood  or  accepted  in  middle-class 
circles,  the  boys  attempted  to  solve  their  problems  by  activ- 
ity in  the  gang. 

Cohen  defines  the  gang  as  a sub-culture  which  emerges  as 

the  result  of  the  effective  interaction  of  a number  of  boys 

who  have  a similar  problem  of  adjustment. -*-34  Their  problem 

solving  takes  the  form  of  a malicious  and  negativistic  attack 

on  middle  class  values.  According  to  Cohent^? 

The  delinquent  is  the  rogue  male.  His  conduct  may 
be  viewed  not  only  negatively,  as  a device  for  at- 
tacking and  derogating  the  respectable  culture; 
positively  it  may  be  viewed  as  the  exploitation  of 
modes  of  behavior  which  are  traditionally  symbolic 
of  untrammeled  masculinity,  which  are  renounced  by 
middle  class  culture  because  incompatable  with  its 
ends,  but  which  are  not  without  a certain  aura  of 
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glamor  and  romance.  For  that  matter,  they  find 
their  way  into  respectable  culture  as  veil,  but 
only  in  disciplined  and  attenuated  forms  as  In 
organized  sports,  in  fantasy  and  in  make-believe 
games,  or  vicariously  in  movies,  television,  and 
conic  books.  They  are  not,  however,  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  serious  business  of  life.  The 
delinquent,  on  the  other  hand,  having  renounced 
serious  business  as  defined  by  the  middle  class, 
is  freer  to  direct  those  subterranean  currents 
of  our  cultural  tradition  to  his  own  use.  The 
important  point  for  our  purpose  is  that  the  de- 
linquent response  "wrong"  though  it  may  be  and 
"disreputable"  is  well  within  the  range  of  res- 
ponses, and  does  not  threaten  his  identification 
as  a male* 

Currently  there  is  little  accurate  information  on  the  num- 
bers of  true  delinquents  known  to  courts,  agencies,  and  in- 
stitutions. Statistical  studies  have  indicated  that  large 
numbers  of  delinquents  have  successfully  managed  to  evade  the 
law.  In  this  group  there  may  be  many  gang  members  who  have 
developed  strong  group  loyalties  and  a method  of  protecting 
themselves  from  apprehension  by  the  police.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  relatively  few  of  the  sample  of  delinquents 
were  gang  members. 

A review  of  the  theories  of  delinquency  offers  little 
elucidation  on  questions  of  treatment.  The  most  elaborate 
theories  often  appear  to  have  the  least  to  say  about  treat- 
ment or  they  conceive  of  treatment  in  such  omniverous  terms, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  know  where  to  begin.  Further- 
more, any  group  of  delinquents  selected  for  a treatment  class- 
ification will  undoubtedly  contain  a number  of  non-delinquents 
according  to  someone's  definition.  A classification  including 
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delinquents  and  non-delinquents  can  "be  no  more  successful 
than  a mixture  of  solubles  and  insolubles.  Therefore,  for 
the  sake  of  clarity  on  treatment,  it  appears  advisable  to 
consider  delinquents  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  needs 
as  children,  rather  than  their  needs  as  delinquents* 
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CHAPTER  YU 


TREATMENT  PERSPECTIVES  FOR  INSTITUTIONALIZED  DELINQUENTS 


In  a recent  conference  on  delinquency  sponsored  by  thff 

Children's  Bureau,  Robert  Taber,  Director  of  Pupil  Personnel 

and  Counseling  of  the  Philadelphia  Schools,  statedr^^ 

It  seems  to  me  ve  are  too  timid  as  professionals* 

We  suffer  from  the  hangover  of  considering  health 
and  welfare  services  as  charities,  whereas  they 
are  basic  to  the  well-being  of  the  country— ve 
ought  to  be  in. there  laying  the  groundwork  for 
getting  funds  for  facilities  like  mental  hospitals, 
children's  residential  centers,  psychiatric  clinics, 
institutions  for  defectives,  and  so  forth* 

One  way  of  meeting  the  needs  of  institutionalized  delin- 
quents is  to  build  more  of  the  same  kinds  of  programs  cur- 
rently used  for  delinquents.  Another  way  is  to  examine 
these  programs  to  see  whether  they  are  worth  duplicating,  or 
whether  they  can  be  improved.  In  this  chapter  the  existing 
programs  are  considered  first.  Then,  suggestions  will  be 
made  for  modifying  and  expanding  certain  programs.  As  this  . 
chapter  calls  for  action,  it  naturally  finds  much  fault  with 
current  methods  of  dealing  with  delinquents,  and  much  virtue 
in  methods  which  are  mainly  in  a.  conceptual  stage* 


Existing  Programs The  Institution  As  A Treatment  Agent 


In  point  of  time,  the  institution  is  the  oldest  structured 

Parents  and  Delinquency,  A Report  of  a Conference,  U.S.  Dept, 
of  Health  Education  and  Welfare,  Children's  Bureau,  1951!-,  Pub. 
#3^9,  P.  37. 
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program  for  children.  Beginning  with  its  early  purpose  of 
custodial  care,  the  institution  has  evolved  to  a position 
of  a treatment  agent.  Although  institutional  administrators 
currently  are  in  agreement  on  the  need  to  constitute  insti- 
tutions as  treatment  agents,  the  elements  of  treatment  in 
institutions  have  not  been  specifically  defined.  Elements 
of  treatment  are  spoken  of  in  terms  .of  "therapeutic  milieus", 

. "controls,"  "training,"  "atmosphere,"  and  the  like.  In  sub- 
stance, the  elements  of  treatment  appear  to  be  every  experi- 
ence of  the  child  in  the  institution  from  the  moment  he 
awakens  in  the  morning  until  he  goes  to  sleep  at  night*^7 
A recent  conference  in  Chicago  on  research  in  child  wel- 
fare pointed  to  the  fact  that  few  reliable  observations  have 
been  made  of  institutional  communities  claiming  to  have  all 
of  the  essential  elements  of  treatment.  The  chief  evidence 
on  the' effectiveness  of  institutional  programs  has  come 
mainly  from  the  institution  administrators,  or  therapists, 
who  are  not  in  a position  to  offer  objective  or  scientific 
evaluations  of  their  own  work.  Abraham  Simon,  one  of  the 

members  of  the  research  committee  concluded 
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Tentative  Training  School  Standards,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Soc.  Sec.  Admin.,  Children’s  Bureau, 
1954,  Pub .#3 51,  p.  3. 
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Simon,  Abraham,  J.  "Residential  Treatment  of  Children— 
Unanswered  Questions,"  Social  Service  Review,  Sept.  1956,  p. 
260.  Albert  Deutch's  observations  of  the  training  schools  re- 
veals that  the  lofty  terms  used  in  connection  with  treatment 
often  conceal  a lot  of  ugly  practices.  He  described  a series 
of  punishments  commonly  used  In  the  school,  which  might  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  most  sadistic  varieties  of  punish- 
ments ever  conceived.  Deutch,  Albert,  "Our  Rejected  Children," 
Boston,  Little  Brown  & Co.,  1950. 
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Until  such  observations  are  made  by  social  anth- 
ropologists, or  sociologists  of  acceptable  scien- 
tific status  in  their  own  professions,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  differentiate  in  the  current  liter- 
ature between  fact  and  fantasy,  between  what 
actually  is  and  what  should  be.  While  some  merit 
may  be  presumed  to  exist  in  current  descriptions 
of  such  settings,  we  suggest  that  the  professional 
persons  engaged  in  the  creation  and  supervision  of 
a therapeutic  milieu  are  the  least  qualified  to 
report  objectively  on  its  nature,  or  to  delineate 
dimensions  and  ramifications. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  has  offered  another  approach  to 
the  definitions  of  the  ephemeral  concepts  of  treatment  in 
institutions.  The  Bureau  called  together  a group  of  train- 
ing school  administrators  to  work  on  standards  in  training 
schools.  This  is  one  way  of  establishing  a common  ground, 
to  secure  practical  soltuions  to  the  many  problems  facing 
training  schools. ^-39 

For  the  most  part,  institutions  have  had  to  rely  upon 
experience  and  the  examples  of  others  to  set  up  proper  con- 
ditions for  treatment.  Some  of  the  findings  on  good  adminis- 
trative procedures  have  not  needed  scientific  validation.  It 
is  generally  known  that  an  institution  containing  1000  child- 
ren is  likely  to  be  a poor  treatment  setting.  The  placing 
of  a caseworker  in  an  institution  to  listen  to  the  legitimate 
complaints  of  children  against  poor  management,  has  little 
therapeutic  value.  An  institution  with  funds  can  buy  better  . 
services  than  an  institution  which  is  run  on  a parsimonious 
139 

Tentative  Training  School  Standards,  Op.  Cit.  p.  13*+  f. 
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'basis* 

Various  points  of  viev  have  been  expressed  on  the  types 
of  children  likely  to  benefit  by  institutional  care*  This 
subject  has  not  been  extensively  explored,  probably  because 
institutions  often  have  little  voice  in  the  selection  of  a 
child  for  their  institution.  Once  in  the  institution,  the 
child  usually  is  permitted  to  remain,  except  if  he  raises 
such  a rumpus  as  to  endanger  the  safety  and  sanity  of  those 
around  him* 

Konopka,  Schulze,  and  other  institutional  specialists 
have  stressed  the  importance  of  considering  institutional 
placement  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child’s  need  for  a 
"group  living  experience *w^-^  Savson  found  that  stubbornly 
resistive,  hostile  and  recalcitrant  youngsters,  who  are  un- 
responsive to  individual  therapy,  will  benefit  most  with 

l4l 

group  therapy  or  group  analysis  in  an  institutional  setting! 
Although  the  advantages  of  group  treatment  have  been  emphasized 
by  many  individuals  familiar  with  institutions,  few  have  indi- 
cated criteria  for  the  establishment  of  therapeutic  groups, 
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Konopka, Gi sela , "Group  Work  in  the  Institution;  A Modern 
Challenge,"  New  York:  Whiteside  Inc.,  and  William  Morrow  & Co*, 
1954;  Schulze,  Suzanne,  and  Morris  F.  Mayer.  "Training  for 
Eouseparents  and  Kindred  Personnel  in  Institutions  for  Juve- 
nile Delinquents,"  in  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  pamphlet  #348, 
Training  Personnel  for  Work  with  Juvenile  Delinquents,  1954, 

Part  3. 
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Slavson,  S.R..,  "Milieu  and  Group  Therapy  for  Delinquents," 
Yearbook  of  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association,  1948 , 
pp* 119-142* 
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nor  has  much  been  said  on  the  treatment  dynamics  of  institu- 
tional groups. if  institutions  were  constituted  to  treat 
children  in  therapeutic  groups,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
regimentation  and  conformity  to  the  general  rules  of  the  in- 
stitution, there  undoubtedly  would  be  a vast  change  in  the 

entire  institutional  program  for  children, 

♦ 

In  tliis  country,  the  decision  to  place  a child  in  an  ins- 
titution appears  to  depend  less  on  his  need  for  a group  exper- 
ience, than  on  the  particular  problems  he  presents  in  living 
in  the  community.  Hopkirk  found  that  the  institution  offered 
advantages  to  the  completely  untrained  and  backward  child *l43 

Children  whose  undeveloped  or  misdeveloped  habits 
of  personal  hygiene  are  due  to  serious  neglect  may 
be  more  readily  served  in  institutions,  but  even 
in  such  instances  a strong  foster  home  can  sometimes 
do  as  well.  Quite  often,  however,  because  of  es- 
tablished routines,  a few  words  in  an  institution 
will  bring  about  conspicuous  changes,  such  as  the 
correction  of  disgusting  table  manners,  the  use  of 
fowl  language,  or  the  removal  of  lice,  and  give 
the  child  a greatly  improved  chance  to  adjust  him- 
self happily  to  a foster  home.  Similarly  for  the 
child  who  has  had  little  or  none  of  the  schooling 
to  be  expected  of  one  of  his  age.  intensive  tutor- 
ing may  facilitate  his  adjustment;  to  school  and 
even  to  substitute  parents* 

Obendorf  recognized  a place  in  the  institution  for  the 
child  who  has  had  such  an  unpleasant  and  damaging  experience 
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Frank  Cohen  gives  examples  of  effective  group  controls  in 
his  book,  "Children  in  Trouble:  An  Experiment  in  Institutional 
Child  Care,"  New  York}  W.  W.  Norton  & Co.,  1952. 
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in  his  home  as  to  produce  serious  maladjustments.  For  this 
child,  the  institution  offers  a stablizlng  influence,  be- 
cause the  demands  upon  the  child  are  less  onerous  than  they 
would  be  in  another  home.  Also  the  child  has  a sense  of 
safety  and  security  in  being  a part  of  a larger  social  unit. 

Another  basis  for  institutional  placement  appears  to  be 
that  of  sheer  expediency.  Herbert  has  pointed  out  that  the 
factors  which  determine  whether  a child  should  be  sent  to  an 
institution  instead  of  a foster  home  are  inherent  in  the  com  - 
munity  resources  when  contrasted  with  the  institution.  Spec- 
ialized programs  such  as  tutoring  and  remedial  work  may  only 
be  available  in  the  institution.  Children  who  have  failed 
to  respond  to  casework  in  the  community,  or  who  have  shown 
marked  aggression  toward  parent  persons  are  considered  best 
dealt  with  in  the  institution.^^ 

The  selection  of  staff  for  the  institution  is  a matter 
of  importance  commensurate  to  that  of  deciding  which  child 
needs  the  institution.  Staff  members  make  the  institution. 

A primary  qualification  of  staff  members  in  children's  ins- 
titutions is  a genuine  enjoyment  of  work  with  children.  There 

are  some  individuals  who  have  a knack  with  "tough  guys,"  and 
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Obendorf,  C.P. "Psychotherapy  in  a Resident  Children's 
Group,"  in  Searchlights  on  Delinquency:  New  Psychoanalytic 
Studies,  Edited  by  K.B.Eisler.M.D. ,New  York:  International 
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other  individuals,  who  are  more  successful  with  affection 
craving  children.  The  personality  and  skills  of  staff  mem- 
bers are  important  considerations  in  the  assignment  of  child- 
ren  to  therapists  and  cottage  parents*4. 

Many  problems  have  emerged  in  connection  with  the  staff 
of  institutions,  but  the  most  serious  problems  appear  to  be 
with  the  cottage  parents  or  houseparents  who  have  a focal  role 
in  the  treatment  of  the  children.  Houseparents  generally  have 
received  few  incentives  either  in  salary,-  specific  definitions 
of  Job  responsibilities,  or  training  to  encourage  an  attach- 
ment and  interest  in  the  Job.  As  a result,  houseparents 
have  stayed  relatively  short  periods  on  Jobs,  and  often  have 
used  the  Job  for  their  own  conveniences  and  needs  at  a sacri- 
fice of  the  best  interests  of  the  institution* 

Schulze  and  Mayer  have  observed  that,  superintendents  of 
institutions  have  tried  to  compensate  for  the  inadequacies  of 
houseparents  by  hiring  "cellophane-wrapped  experts  (caseworkers 
and  psychiatrists)"  only  to  discover^*? 

that  in  total  treatment  of  delinquent  children  there 
can  be  no  weak  link  in  the  chain,  particularly  when 
this  weak  link  is  the  person  who  lives  with  the  child- 
ren and  is  expected  by  the  kind  of  living  he  or  she 
provides  for  the  children  to  help  them  put  to  use 
whatever  they  may  have  gained  from  contacts  with  the 
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Coordination  of  the  Program  of  Institutional  Care  of  Juve- 
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other  staff*. 

Given  the  proper  conditions  for  treatment  in  the  institu- 
tion that  is,  a child  who  needs  the  institution,  and  a staff 
prepared  to  treat  him  three  treatment  objectives  may  then  he 
achieved.  First,  the  child  develops  a degree  of  insight 
as  to  the  source  of  his  difficulties  in  his  relationship  to 
others.  This  may  come  about  through  the  deliberate  effort 
of  his  therapist,  or  it  may  come  about  as  a part  of  his  ex- 
perience in  a proper  institutional  setting.  Next,  the  child 
begins  to  observe  his  habitual  behavior  pattern  in  relation 
to  all  of  his  activities,  and  he  note's  the  result  and  effect 
of  his  behavior  upon  others.  In  the  final  step  the  child 
begins  to  make  attempts  to  change  his  behavior  in  accordance 
■with  his  new  concept  of  himself  and  of  others.  This  is  a 
trial  and  error  period,  in  -which  the  child  may  move  forward 
or  backward,  depending  on  how  much  latitude  he  is  given  to 
develop  his  new-found  self. 

Casework  with  parents  has  been  regarded  as  another  es- 
sential element  in  the  treatment  of  children  in  institutions. 
According  to  Reid  and  Hagan  who  made  a study  of  residential 
treatment  centers,  a small  number,  and  in  many  cases  less 
than  one-half  of  the  parents  maintained  any  kind  of  relation- 
ship with  the  centers.-  The  chief  reasons  for  the  inability 
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of  the  centers  to  work  with  parents  was  either  the  absence 
or  the  mentall  Illness  of  the  parents,  or  a long  history  of 
lack  of  response  by  the  parents  to  any  form  of  service  prev- 
iously offered  them* 

Three  prominent  residential  treatment  centers  gave  the 
following  account  of  their  experience  and  outlook  on  working 

with  parents 

Hawthorne  Cedar-Knolls,  an  institution  for  highly 
disturbed  Jewish  children  near  New  York  City,  in- 
dicated   while  it  believes  that  workers  see 

parents  at  least  once  a month,  this  Is  not  the 
usual  practice.  Many  parents  are  found  to  be  in- 
accessible to  case  work  help  as  they  have  been 
known  to  other  agencies  over  a period  of  years 

and  have  made  little  use  of  these  services the 

majority  of  children  in  residence  are  adolescent, 
and  as  the  number  of  case  workers  is  limited,  the 
practice  has  developed  of  using  more  case-work 
time  for  psychotherapy  with  the  children.  The 
rationale  for  this  practice  is  that  many  adoles- 
cents will  not  return  to  their  families  and  must, 
in  any  event,  be  rehabilitated  apart  from  them* 

• 

The  Jewish  Children's  Eureau  of  Chicago  which  provides  a 
residential  treatment  program  for  children  in  apartment  units 
indicated* 

Because  most  children  receiving  treatment  have  been 
under  care  long  before  admission  to  residence,  the 
agency  has  considerable  knowledge  of  and  experience 
with  their  parents.  Just  as  children  in  residence 
represent  a hard  core  whom  the  agency  has  been  un- 
able to  help  through  its  regular  services,  so  their 
parents  constitute  a residue  group.  Some  parents 
were  reported  to  have  deserted,  and  others  to  be 
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so  inadequate  or  emotionally  ill  that  they  are  un- 
able to  profit  from  case  work  services. 

Of  the  20  cases  read  as  a sample,  six  children  had 
no  parents  available  to  participate  in  the  treat- 
ment plan;  five  had  parents  who  so  neglected  then 
that  the  agency  had  about  decided  it  could  not  help 
them;  four  had  relatives  who  were  trying  to  shift 
their  responsibility  for  the  child  to  the  agency; 
and  4 had  parents  either  so  inadequate  or  so  close 
to  psychosis  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  agency 
to  work  with  them  except  to  protect  the  child  from 
further  destructive  experiences.  One  parent  was  re- 
ceiving intensive  case  work  treatment. 

The  Ryther  Treatment  Center  of  Seattle,  Washington,  which 
reported  spending  on  the  average  $8079  a year  per  child,  or 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  other  two  residential  treat- 
ment centers,  had  a somewhat  better  experience  with  parents. 
However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Ryther  takes  children 
from  the  age  of  2 to  18.  With  a fair  proportion  of  young 
children  under  care,  it  would  be  expected  that  a larger  num- 
ber of  parents  would  be  in  touch  with  the  institution. 

Approximately  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  parents 
of  children  at  Ryther  were  reported  unavailable  or 
inaccessible  to  treatment  at  the  time  their  child- 
ren were  admitted.  Kany  had  previously  received 
assistance  from  other  social  agencies.  Services 
provided  by  other  agencies  had  failed  to  help  them 
meet  their  own  problems  and  those  of  their  child- 
ren. In  many  instances  it  was  because  parents  were 
unable  to  make  use  of  such  help  that  their  children 
needed  residential  treatment. 

In  16  of  the  21  records  read,  either  one  or  both  parents 
or  relatives  were  being  seen  by  case  workers  at  the 
Center.  The  purpose  of  this  work  with  parents  seemed 
to  be: 

1.  To  deepen  their  understanding  of  the 
parent-child  relationship, 

2.  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  par- 
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ents  other  conditions  in  their  home 
environment  vhich  need  to  he  improved, 

3.  To  help  those  parents  found  to  be  des- 
tructive to  their  child's  welfare  to 
accept  foster  care  or  adoption* 

These  residential  treatment  centers  are  considered  exemp- 
lary institutions.  A comparison  of  traditional  institutions 
for  delinquents  with  these  residential  treatment  centers  un- 
doubtedly would  reveal  that  the  traditional  institutions, 
usually  sparsely  staffed  with  caseworkers,  have  far  fewer 
contacts  with  parents  than  the  residential  treatment  centers* 

No  one  knows  today- whether  parents  of  institutionalized 
delinquents  and  parents  of  non-institutionalized  delinquents 
are  markedly  different  people.  That  parents  of  non-institu- 
tionalized  delinquents  are  responsive  to  help  when  offered 
in  a direct  and  persistent  manner  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  Youth  Eoard  of  New  York  City.  It  is  possible  that  a sim- 
ilar measure  of  success  with  parents  of  institutionalized 
delinquents  can  be  realized  by  applying  the  Youth  Board’s 
methods* 

The  Youth  Eoard  of  New  York  City  was  founded  on  the  prem- 
ise that  the  families  of  seriously  troubled  children  would 
have  a multitude  of  economic,  social  and  emotional  problems, 
which  make  them  particularly  vulnerable  to  all  of  the  hazards 
"of  a seemingly  capricious  or  indifferent  environment  and  a 
lifetime  of  emotional  deprivation,"  and  that  they  would  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  seek  help  for  themselves  or  their 
children.  Therefore,  extraordinary  measures  were  necessary 
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to  seek  them  out  and  to  win  their  confidence  and  trust  in 
accepting  the  treatment  offered. .150 

The  Experience  -with  Institutions  for  Delinquents 

Rates  of  recidivism  have  been  used  to  measure  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  institutions  to  reform  or  to  "cure"  delinquency. 

A number  of  follow-up  studies,  made  in  the  decades  of  the  20* s 
♦ 

and  30' s revealed  that  an  overwhelmingly  large  number  of  child- 
ren discharged  from  these  institutions  have  continued  with 
delinquency  careers. 

Ellington,  in  a review  of  follow-up  studies  in  Massachu- 
setts, Illinois,  and  California,  indicated  that  69  to  80  out 
of  every  hundred  boys  were  known  to  have  committed  new  crimes 
within  five  years  of  their  release.  Among  250  boys,  who  were 
discharged  from  Preston  School  of  Industry  in  1929,  all  of 
them  with  honorable  discharges,  or  with  the  Governor's  dip- 
loma of  honor,  69$  were  arrested  one  or  more  times  in  a ten 
year  period,  and  47$  had  been  sentenced  to  the  State  prison. 

In  1936  Bowler  and  Eloodgood  reported  on  a study  made  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  751  boys  who  had  received  training 
in  one  of  five  training  schools  representing  varying  stand- 
ards of  treatment.  This  study  revealed  that  25$  of  the  boys 
were  returned  to  the  institutions  for  breaking  parole  soon 
after  release;  66$  were  found  to  have  been  arrested  one  or 
T5o 

"How  They  Were  Reached,"  A Study  of  310  Children  and  Their 
Families  Known  to  Referral  Units,  New  York  City  Youth  Board, 
Monograph  #2,  November,  1954,  p.  89. 

^^Ellington,  pp.  10,  84,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  50f* 
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more  times  within  the  period  studied;  58 # of  the  group  had 
been  convicted,  and  42#  of  693  hoys  studied  were  eventually- 
returned  to  one  or  more  correctional  or  penal  institutions* 
In  addition,  this  study  pointed  out  that  77#  of  the  hoys 
had  not  been  able  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  and  skills 
learned  in  the  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a 
living*.1^2 

Although  there  have  been  no  recent  follow-up  studies  of 
children  discharged  from  institutions  for  delinquents,  the 
current  record  of  institutions  appears  to  be  no  better  than 
it  was  several  decades  ago.  Today,  institutions  for  delin- 
quents stand  condemned  by  leaders  in  the  correctional  and 
'treatment  fields  for  their  failure  to  cure  delinquency,  and 
in  fact,  for  creating  more  and  worse  troubles  for  many  of 
the  children  who  have  passed  through  the  institutions's  por- 
tals • 

The  Institutions  of  the  Future. 

The  record  of  failure  of  institutions  for  delinquents 
has  led  to  proposals  for  their  reform.  One  group  of  refor- 
mers advocates  the  abolition  of  congregate,  prison-like 
training  schools,  replacing  them  with  forestry  camps,  farm 
schools,  and  other  types  of  institutions.  Although  the  plan 
'puts  an  end  to  the  archaic  and  useless  programs  of  the  past, 

532  ' 

"Institutional  Treatment  for  Delinquent  Eoys,"  U.S*  Child- 
ren's Bureau  Publication  #228,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1935. 
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it  may  introduce  problems  for  the  future  if  it  is  not  founded 
on  sound  treatment  principles.  Children  require  much  more 
than  fresh  air,  physical  activity,  and  protection  against 
corrupt  influences  of  adults.  In  a democratic  society, 
children  need  also  to  learn  how  to  think  and  act  independently, 
rather  than  as  automatans  responding  mechanically  to  a benign 
group  regime.  Thus,  institutions,  whatever  form  they  take, 
(farm  school,  nautical  school,  forestry  camp,  etc.)  primar- 
ily have  to  help  children  to  be  individuals. 

In  .planning  new  institutions  for  delinquents,  it  is  also 
essential  to  guard  against  a blind  emulation  of  programs  be- 
lieved successful  in  other  communities.  Communities  differ 
in  their  needs  and  resources.  These  differences  undoubtedly  . 
have  a bearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  programs  introduced 
for  one  or  another  group  of  children  in  the  community.  The 
experience  of  Engalnd  with  a residential  treatment  center 
for  pre-adolescents  illustrates  this  point.  Individuals 
working  with  children  in  England  believed  that  such  a treat-, 
ment  center  was  essential  for  a full  complement  of  children's 
services.  After  the  center  was  built,  differences  of  opin- 
ion arose  on  types  of  children  and  programs  for  the  center.  ■ 
Since  agreement  could  not  be  reached,  the  center  had  to  be 

abandoned. •*- 53 

333  T 

Seventh  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Children's  Department  of 
the  Home  Office,  London:  Her  Majesty's  Stationary  Office, 

Nov.,  1955,  p.  35. 
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Another  group  of  reformers  have  given  less  emphasis  to 


change  in  physical  structure  or  form  of  institution,  and 
more  to  the  basic  program  content.  This  group  found  that 
the  institution  can  he  an  effective  treatment  setting  only 
for  children  with  serious  psychological  and  emotional  ill- 


nesses. Such  children  unconditonally  require  a highly  trained 

and  competent  treatment  staff.  A proponent  of  this  type  of 

154 

reform  is  Tarrasch  who  states: 


If  they,  (correctional  institutions)  could  he  made 
into  havens  of  treatment  and  care  of  the  more  seri- 
ous illnesses  of  children,  they  would  he  of  inestim- 
able value.  Like  the  legislators,  the  members  of 
governing  boards  of  the  training  schools  need  educa- 
tion in  the  dynamics  of  behavior,  for  it  is  in  their 
power  to  make  correctional  schools  institutions  of 
rehabilitation  which  in  time  would  cease  to  stigmatize 
the  children  committed  there. 

Certain  conditions  in  institutions  which  receive  the  so- 
called  traditional  delinquents  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  Tarrasch' s observation.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that  child- 


ren, and  especially  adolescents,  usually  respond  readily  to 
group  living.  On  the  basis  of  this  fact,  institutions  have 
managed  to  operate-  for  decades,  although  they  have  not  se-  • 
cured  the  desired  treatment  results.  Actually,  there  is 
little  incentive  to  introduce  treatment  programs  when  the 
institutions  can  manage  without  them.  Another  impediment  to 
treatment  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  institutionalized 
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Tarrasch,  Hertha,-  M.D. , "Delinquency  is  Normal  Behavior," 
Focus,  Vol.  29,  July,  .1950,  p.  99. 
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children's  needs  and  effective  programs  to  meet  these  needs* 
Even  in  the  best  institutions  treatment  appears  to  be  at  a 
primitive  level  and  requires  a great  amount  of  experimental 
work.  All  of  these  conditions  point  to  the  necessity  of 
placing  children  in  small  treatment  units  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  testing  treatment  methods.  The  treatment  units 
may  be  housed  in  separate  institutions,  or  other  unit  forming 
devices  may  be  used  to  break  through  the  stultifying  atmos- 
phere of  the  general  institutions  for  delinquents. 

The  treatment  units  should  be  small  enough  to  permit  an 
intensive  study  of  the  child  and  his  social  environment.  In 
view  of  the  present  limited  knowledge  about  delinquendy  caus- 
ation, an  equal  amount  of  time  seems  required  for  the  examina- 
tion of  such  factors  as  the  child's  family,  neighborhood, 
school,,  and  associate^  as  that  spent  on  the  individual  per- 
sonality traits  of  the  child.  It  would  appear  reasonable  to 
adopt  the  position  that  without  complete  information  on  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  child  lives,  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  removing  the  child  from  his  home  and  his  commun- 
ity.. Such  an  approach  to  treatment  of  delinquents  would  nec- 
essitate a field  staff  almost  commensurate  in.  size  to  that  of 
the  institution.  Since  children  currently  are  placed  in 
institutions  whether  or  not  they  need  such  an  experience, 
from  the  first  the  institution  can  be  used  to  study  these 
children.  Ultimately  the  institution  may  become  a haven  for 
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the  treatment  of  children  with  the  more  serious  psychological 
and  emotional  illnesses. 

The  Foster  Home  as  the  Treatment  Agent 

The  use  of  foster  homes  for  delinquents  has  been  far  less 
frequent  than  the  use  of  institutions.  One  of  the  few  ex- 
tensive undertakings  of  foster  home  placements  was  that  of 
the  Children’s  Aid  Association  of  Boston.  In^5  a study  of 
this  agency’s  placements  of  501  problem  and  delinquent  child- 
ren over  a ten  year  period,  Healy  and  his  associates  found 
that  85%  made  good  adjustments  in  the  foster  homes.  Failures 


in  adjustment  were  attributed  mainly  to  the  presence  of  ab- 
normal mentality  or  personality.  Among  this  group  were  the 
"constitutionally  inferior  personalities,  epileptics,  those 
of  traumatic  constitution,  postencephalitics,  psychotics, 


and  those  of  peculiar  or  psychopathic  personalities.’* 


The  conclusions  of  the  Healy  study  are  presented  as  fol- 


lows t' 
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First  of  all,  we  see  plainly  that  delinquent  children, 
even  the  severely  disturbed  delinquent,  can  be  treated 
with  great  assurance  of  success  through  placing.  For 
normal  children,  we  have  found  no  conditions  or  fact- 
ors, whether  sex,  age,  heredity,  or  type  of  delinquency, 
that  prove  great  obstacles  to  favorable  results.  For 
normal  personalities  the  chance  of  success  is  over  five 
to  one.  Our  data  indicate  that  the  problems  of  children 


TF5  “ 

Healy,  William,  M.D. , Augusta  F.  Bronner,  Edith  H.  Baylor, 
& J.  Prentice  Kurphy,  "Reconstructing  Behavior  in  Youth:A 
Study  of  Problem  Children  in  Foster  Families, "-New  York, 
London:  Albert  A.  Knopf,  1929.  p.  68. 
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with  personality  difficulties  or  serious  habits  can 
be  very  successfully  handled  in  foster  homes.  Nat- 
urally, there  is  considerable  difference  between 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  abnormal  char- 
acteristics, but  the  difference  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  with  similar  subdivisions  of  delinquents* 

Healy  and  his  associates  placed  considerable  emphasis  on 
the  "intangible’1  values  of  foster  home  placements.  They  ad- 
vocated that  offenders  be  tried  in  foster  families,  even 
those  who  presented  a poor  outlook,  in  order  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  are  being  given  a fair  chance.  Furthermore, 
they  noted  that  the  non-punitive  atmosphere  of  the  foster 
home  often  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  incentive  for  anti- 
social behavior.  Other  intangible  values  of  the  foster  home 
were  defined  as  the  close  personal  relationship  of  foster 
parents  and  children,  the  general  harmony  and  serenity  of 
the  home,  the  wide  variety  of  educational  and  recreational 
programs  available  in  the  community,  and  the  casework  services 
which  permit  a greater  flexibility  in  approach  to  the  child’s 
needs  than  that  offered  by  the  institution. 

The  Treatment  of  the  Child  in  His  Own  Home 

A recent  study  on  placement  in  New  York  City  noted  the 
"curious  fact  that  in  examining  the  professional  literature 
of  the  child  welfare  field,  discussions  of  techniques  for 
placing  a child  outside  his  own  home,  supervising  foster 
homes,  managing  institutions,  and  so  on  seem  to  the  fore."^'^ 

^■^Children  Need  Families — A Second  Look  At  Delinquency 
Prevention,"  published  by  the  City  of  New  York,  1955*  p.  15* 
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Today,  most  of  the  children’s  agencies  are  geared  primarily 

to  placement,  and  they  devote  relatively  little  time  to  the 

treatment  of  the  child  in  his  own  home.  The  literal  use  of 

placements  has  become  a matter  6f  concern  to  many  leading 

child  care  specialists.  Bowlby,  vho  made  an  extensive  study 

of  institutionalized  children,  indicated  certain  dangers 
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which  are  inherent  in  placement* 

Many  leading  workers  today  regard  the  removal  of  the 
child  as  a last  resort,  and  a confession  of  failure, 
for  what  removal  by  itself  can  never  do  is  to  solve 
the  underlying  emotional  conflict.  Too  often,  the 
results  of  such  a policy  are  to  hide  the  real  prob- 
lem and  to  create  new  ones.  Moreover,  only  two  out- 
comes are  possible:  either  long-term  care  has  to  be 
provided  which  is  known  to  be  both  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive, or  else  the  child  has  sooner  or  later  to  be 
returned  to  the  same  conditions  from  which  he  came* 

Outside  of  the  traditional  children  and  family  agencies, 
a number  of  special  programs  to  treat  and  to  prevent  delin- 
quency have  been  introduced.  These  programs  employ  new  meth- 
ods such  as  the  direct  and  persuasive  efforts  of  youth  boards 
to  bring  troubled  children  and  their  families  to  agencies, the 
various  therapies  used  by  child  guidance  clinics,  the  work 
with  gangs  carried  out  as  a part  of  settlement  house  and  recre- 
ation center  programs,  etc.  Thse  programs  seem  to  point  in 
the  right  direction,  for  they  enrich  the  resources  of  the 
child's  community,  offering  services  to  him  and  his  family. 

Although  research-wise  these  programs  have  not  yet  proved 
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their  worth,  they  have  succeeded  in  breaking  through  certain 
fixed  practices,  which  have  long  been  found  useless  in  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  delinquency.^-^ 

Another  entree  to  the  treatment  of  certain  delinquents 
and  their  families  may  be  found  in  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Child- 
ren program.  Generally,  ADC  has  not  been  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  delinquency,  for  it  was  primarily  designed  as  an 
income  maintenance  program  for  children  of  broken  homes.  After 
two  decades  of  experience  with  ADC,  many  individuals  recog- 
nized that  ADC  families  are  often  troubled  and  unstable.  Also, 
these  families,  without  the  offer  of  services  in  addition  to 
financial  support  are  likely  to  produce  seriously  maladjusted 
or  delinquent  children.  In  the  1956  Social  Security  amend- 
ments, funds  are  made  available  to  states  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  family  life,  while  keeping  children  in  their 
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In  a review  of  delinquency  prevention  programs.  Witmer  and 
Tufts  of  the  Children's  Bureau  point  out  that  claims  are  made 
regarding  the  success  of  these  programs,  but  without  specif- 
ications on  the  type  of  child  served  or  on  programs  it  has 
been  difficult  to  substantiate  these  claims.  Witmer,  Helen 
L.  and  Edith  Tufts, "The  Effectiveness  of  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Programs,"  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare, 
Children's  Eureau,  Publication  #330,  195^»  Currently  there 
is  an  interest  in  enrolling  in  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
jects practically  every  profession  working  with  children.  In 
the -past  several  years  the  Children's  Bureau  has  called  to- 
gether various  professional  groups  to  discuss  how  these  pro- 
fessions can  relate  their  work  more  effectively  to  the 
mammouth  goal  of  cutting  down  delinquency.  The  planning  and 
thinking  that  went  into  these  conferences  have  been  published. 
A number,  of  these  publications  are  included  in  the  biblio- 
graphy of  this  study,  (Appendix  D). 
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ovn  homes*.^® 


The  Parent  Agency  As  An  Instrument  For  A Flexible  Treatment 

Program 

Currently  there  are  few  objective  guides  for  choice  of 
placement,  and  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
practical  value  of  foster  family  and  institutional  placements* 
In  a comprehensive  program  of  treatment,  many  of  the  children 
need  more  than  one  form  of  placement,  that  is,  several  types 
of  institutions,  and/or  foster  homes.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  young  delinquents  whose  families  often  are  found  to 
he  too  inadequate  and  too  limited  to  provide  proper  homes* 

For  these  children  a chain  of  services  may  b.e  necessary  be- 
ginning with  the  first  placement  and  continuing  until  the 
child  reaches  adulthood.  Such  services  can  only  be  offered 
by  an  agency  which  has  a variety  of  resources  and  a program 
which  is  well-coordinated  with  that  of  other  specialized 
agencies  in  the  community. 

Following  this  trend  of  thought,  Kvaraceous  has  advanced 
the  following  principle  on  placements 

No  child  should  be  placed  in  a training  school  who 

cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  from  the 

I5Q  1 ' 

Cohen,  Wilbur,  and  Fedle  R.  Fauri,  "The  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1956",  reprinted  from  the  1956  issue  of  Public 
Welfare,  American  Public  Welfare  Association, Chicago, 111, p. 10. 
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the  program  offered.  In  order  to  allow  for  proper 
placement  of  children,  commitment  should  he  to  the 
parent  agency  of  the  training  school,  and  not  to  the 
particular  school.  The  parent  agency  can  then  place 
the  child  in  the  appropriate  facility,  or  when  war- 
ranted, return  the  child  to  the  court  for  a different 
type  of  disposition.  To  derive  maximum  benefit  from 
such  an  arrangement,  the  parent  agency  must  have 
broad  powers,  pertaining  to  the  disposition  of  com- 
mitted children,  a variety  of  treatment  resources, 
and  the  ability  to  move  a child  from  one  setting  £o 
another  during  the  course  of  treatment. 

A number  of  states  have  taken  steps  to  constitute  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  as  parent  agencies.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare  has  devoted  considerable  thought 
and  study  to  a program  for  the  coordination-  of  services  to 
children,  which  includes  delinquents. -^2  The  implementation 
of  such  a program  appears  to  have  many  ramifications,  for  it 
encompasses  every  kind  of  service  to  almost  every  type  of 
child. 

Bertram  Beck  has  pointed  to  certain  limitations  in  the 
Departments  of  Welfare  which  he  believes  will  interfere  with 
their  ability  to  coordinate  and  direct  a full  complement  of 
services  to  children. Since  the  advent  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act,  the  State  Departments  of  Welfare  have  had  the  monu- 
mental task  of  supervising  or  administering  'the  catagorical 
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Coordination  of  the  Program  of  Institutional  Care  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquents  in  Pennsylvania,  A report  to  the  Department 
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of  Fenna.,Jan.,  1955.  Lourie,  Norman  V. , "ThePublic  Welfare 
Agencies  and  Juvenile  Delinquency,”  Public  Welfare,  April, 
1956,  pp.  108-115. 
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aids,  including  in  some  instances,  general  assistance. 

Under  such  conditions,  Eeck  feared  that  the  children's  pro- 
grams would  get  lost  or  would  receive  less  attention  than 
programs  for  groups  which  have  been  able  to  advance  their 
interests  with  political  pressure.  Trained  staff  has  been 
at  a premium  in  Departments  of  Welfare,  and  Beck  indicated 
there  appeared  little  liklihood  this  condition  could  be  im- 
mediately remedied.  Whether  the  Department  of  Welfare,  or 
whether  a special  state  agency  for  children,  as  Eeck  sug- 
gests, carries  out  the  function  of  a parent  agency,  there 
is  an  undoubted  need  to  strengthen  governmental  services  for 
children. 

The  Treatment  Needs  of  the  Study  Sample  of  Committed  Delinquents 

The  most  conspicuous  need  revealed  in  the  records  of  the 

sample  of  delinquents  was  the  need  for  a systematic  and  thor- 

ought  study  of  the  child  and  his  home  conditions.  A proper 

disposition  depends  so  much  on  what  is  known  about  the  child, 

and  on  what  the  community  is  willing  to  do  for  a child.  Per-  ' 

haps  this  can  be  best  illustrated  with  case  examplesr 

In  the  sample  of  delinquents  there  were  two  boys  who 
set  fires  which  resulted  in  extensive  damage.  One  of 
the  boys  set  several  fires  in  a food  market  where  he 
was  employed.  The  manager  of  the  food  market  was 
greatly  concerned  about  the  boy  and  did  not  report  the 
fires  to  the  authorities.  Instead,  he  consulted  with 
the  boy's  parents,  who  directly  placed  the  boy  in  psy- 
chiatric treatment.  In  the  course  of  treatment,  the 
boy  revealed  difficulties  with  his  family,  which  nec- 
essitated his  removal  from  his  home.  With  the  help 
of  an  agency,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  boy  to 
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stay  in  his  uncle's  home.  Everything  went  smoothly 
until  a dispute  arose  between  the  boy's  uncle  and 
parents.  In  a conference  of  the  psychiatrist,  the 
caseworker  from  the  children's  agency,  and  the 
school  counselor,  a plan  was  devised  to  place  the 
boy  in  an  institution  operated  by  the  agency,  to 
keep  the  boy  in  public  school,  and  to  continue  with 
psychiatric  treatment.  This  plan  was  readily  ac- 
cepted by  the  Court.. 

The  second  boy  set  fire  to  a school,  and  ran  home 
to  avoid  apprehension.  His  record  reveals  that  this 
was  his  only  offense.  Little  was  said  in  the  record 
about  the  boy's  family,  or  about  his  general  behav- 
ior in  school.  Having  established  the  fact  that  the 
boy  set  the  fire,  the  court  committed  him  to  an  ins- 
titution, which  had  no  clinical  facilities*. 

The  social  study  of  the  child  and  the  integration  of  this 
study  with  medical  and  psychiatric  reports  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Probation  Department.  This  study  is  regarded  as 
an  "extremely  important  part  of  the  court's  procedure,"  ^>4 
by  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  and  by  the 
Children's  Bureau.  They  state* 

The  social  study — entails  more  than  just  receiving 
a mass  of  facts  and  clinical  reports  regarding  the 
child  and  his  family.  The  child's  attitude  about 
the  delinquent  act  in  question  are  pertinent  to 
the  social  study,  as  they  Indicate  his  need  for 
care  and  treatment,  since  the  purpose  of  the  social 
study  is  to  determine  the  care  or  treatment  needed, 
and  not  to  prove  or  disprove  that  a delinquent  act 
has  been  committed. 

The  period  of  the  social  study  Is  also  a propitiory  time 
for  referrals  to  community  agencies.  This  procedure  generally 
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requires  considerable  skill  to  convince  the  child  and  his 
family,  and  sometimes  the  agencies, that  the  contemplated  ser- 
vice is  worthwhile.  In  the  above  mentioned  fire  setting  case 
a conference  method  was  used  to  determine  treatment  plans. 
Since  this  method  encourages  the  sharing  of  thinking  and 
responsibility  for  cases,  it  could  be  much  more  extensively 
used  by  the  court  as  a way  of  involving  community  agencies. 

The  probation  officer  often  maintains  contact  with  the 
child  and  his  family  following  study  and  disposition  of  the 
case.  This  continued  service  should  be  structured  on  case- 
work principles  as  recommended  in  the  recent  study  of  the 
Juvenile  Division  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia.^^ 

Another  treatment  need  indicated  in  the  records  of  the 
sample  of  delinquents  is  the  need  to  evaluate  the  status  of 
boys,  age  15  and  16,  in  relation  to  school  and  work.  Many 
of  the  boys  were  truant  for  reasons  which  could  not  be 
strictly  viewed  as  a failure  in  personal-  responsibility. 

Some  of  the  boys  had  no  capacity  for  further  education; 
others  didn't  like  ‘school  or  wanted  to  work.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  truancy,  but  the  remedies  were  few.  Possibly 
the  court  and  the  school  knew  more  about  this  situation  than 
was  indicated  in  the  records.  Because  truancy  appears  to  be 
a condition  which  has  multiple  causes,  it  requires  multiple 
remedies.  In  addition,  vocational  counseling  and  supervised 
166-’" 
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work  experience  seems  indicated  for  those  boys  who  cannot 
benefit  by  full  or  partial  school  attendance* 

The  sample  of  institutionalized  delinquents  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  Negro  Protestant  and  White  Catholic  boys* 
Delinquents  in  general  may  have  other  types  of  backgrounds; 
many  may  be  White  Protestants  and  members  of  high  or  middle 
income  families.  But  apparently  these  are  not  the  children 
who  are  committed  to  institutions  for  delinquents*  Thus, 
questionson  institutional  placements  and  programs  are  inher- 
ently related  to  community  attitudes  and  practices  with  res- 
pect to  minority  groups.  These  are  very  difficult  questions, 
which  need  to  be  honestly  and  objectively  faced  in  every 
area  where  racial  and  religious  conflicts  arise* 

The  current  trend  in  treatment  is  to  consider  the  family 
as  a treatment  unit.  By  shifting  the  focus  of  treatment 
from  the  eiiild  to  the  family,  many  new  treatment  possibili- 
ties emerge.  A family  oriented  treatment  approach  permits 
attention  to  such  concepts  as  social  interaction  of  siblings 
and  parents,  to  culture  conflicts,  and  to  social  roles* 

These  are  concepts  which  have  been  rarely  or  most  unsystem- 
atically  incorporated  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  participation  of  parents  in  the  placement  process  is 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  " family-centered* 
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treatment  approach.  Gilpin  has  indicated  a point  of  view 

toward  parents  of  delinquents  which  is  essential,  if  place- 

ment  is  to  be  successfulr*" 

Respect  for  their  parents,  their  right  to  their  own 
decisions  and  their  ability  to  change  is  fundamental 
in  helping  them  to  help  their  child.  Not  a word  in 
this  paper  would  be  valid  if  parents  were  dismissed 
as  interested  (or  disinterested)  spectators,  re- 
lieved of  their  duty  and  privilege  to  become  essen- 
tial participants  in  a process  effecting  the  life  of 
their  chi Id * 

Many  of  the  boys  in  the  sample  were  members  of  families 
on  the  rolls  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  but  vrtien 
the  boys  were  committed  to  institutions,  they  were  supported 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Vfelfare.  It  appeared  that  nei- 
ther of  the  Departments  were  much  involved  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  boys,  nor  in  the  strengthening  of  their  fami- 
ilies.  The  Departments  simply  paid  the  bills.  Thus,  in  the 
period  in  which  they  were  supported  by  public  funds,  the 
boys  failed  to  receive  the  maximum  benefits  from  such  expend- 
itures, and  the  result  often  was  an  extension  of  the  duration 
of  dependency.  Furthermore,  during  the  time  the  children 
were  in  institutions,  there  appeared  to  be  no  agency  to  carry 
the  responsibility  .of  working  with  the  families  and  planning 
for  the  children's  return  to  the  community* 

The  records  of  the  institutionalized  delinquents  revealed 
that  the  probation  officers  often  did  not  have  the  time  to  go 
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out  and  prepare  the  family  for  the  hoy's  return,  and  except 
under  unusual  circumstances,  they  had  little  or  no  contact 
with  the  families  of  boys  who  were  in  the  institutions.  In 
some  instances,  the  hoys  spent  more  time  in  the  institution 
than  was  necessary,  because  there  was  no  one  in  the  commun- 
ity who  would  receive  them,  or  because  their  homes  were  in  a 
deplorable  state.  These  situations  should  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  a community  agency  at  the  time  the  boys 
were  committed. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  division  of  responsibility  for  ser- 
vices to  children  between  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance 
and  the  Department  of  Welfare,  has  created  a number  of  prob- 
lems. Treatment  of  families  requires  a continuity  of  service 
which  may  include  income  maintenance,  counseling  and  place- 
ment. With  separate  agencies j each  taking  only  a portion  of 
the  responsibility  for  a family,  one  agency  is  likely  to 
overlook  what  the  other  agency  is  doing  or  might  do,  and 
both  may  neglect  the  essential  needs  of  the  family. 

The  Treatment  Needs  of  the.  Six  Types 

Type  1 The  Aggressive  Adolescents 

The  aggressive  adolescents  resemble  each  other  mainly  .in 
the  type  of  offense  they  have  committed,  which  appears  to  be 
a poor  basis  for  the  design  of  a single  treatment  program. 
Consequently,  they  have  been  sub-grouped  as  follows: 

1.  The  destructive,  volatile,  "smart-  guys"  appear  to  need 
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treatment  in  an  institution  with  a staff  of  skilled  therap- 
ists, having  the  qualifications  described  by  Aichon^  Redl, 

Beck,  Lourie^^  and  others  who  have  devoted  much  thought  and 
attention  to  this  provocative  group.  The  therapists  know 
when  to  get  tough,  when  to  relax,  and  regard  their  charges 
as  interesting  and  challenging  people.  Such  a program  re- 
quires a small  institution  which  permits  a great  amount  of 
give  and  take  between  the therapi st  and  boy.  Treatment  usually 
has  to  be  planned  in  terms  of  a year  or  more, 

2.  The  very  dull  and  backward  boys  primarily  need  to  ac- 
quire the  rudiments  of  education,  to  learn  socially  accept- 
able manners  and  good  health  habits.  Their  acts  often  appear 
to  reflect  poor  training,  and  environmental  influences.  Some- 
times they  become  the  dupes  of  group  l,or  they  are  teased  and 
badgered  by  them.  It  is  possible  that  these  boys  would  res- 
pond as  readily  to  good  influences  as  they  have  to  bad.  With 
special  residential  units  and  school  programs  in  the  commun- . 
ity,  they  might  make  more  progress  than  in  the  artificial 
environment  of  the. institution,  for  what  they  most  need  to 
learn  is  how  to  live  successfully  in  the  community.  Until 
community  resources  are  established  for  them,  they  probably 

must  be  treated  in  institutions,  with  special  programs  for 
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their  retarded  level  of  development,  and  deprived  conditions* 

3.  There  are  a number  of  boys  who  appear  to  derive  little 
benefit  from  an  institutional  program.  Several  writers  have 
described  this  group  as  neurotic,  but  without  explicit  defi- 
nition, neurosis  cannot  serve  as  a basis  for  treatment.  One 
boy  may  use  the  institution  to  re-enforce  punitive  tendencies 
toward  himself  or  others.  A second  boy  may  find  group  living 
in  the  institution  unbearable.  A third  boy  may  suffer  great 
pain  and  frustration  on  severing  ties  with  certain  individuals 
in  the  community.  These  are  only  a few  examples  of  the  ele- 
ments which  have  been  found  to  lead  to  treatment  failure  in 
the  institution.  Some  of  these  boys  have  been  known  to  res- 
pond to  therapists  in  the  community.  Much  work  is  needed  to 
learn  how  to  refer  these  boys  to  those  individuals  in  the 
community  who  have  the  personality  and  stamina  to  help  them. 

Type  2 The  Unadjusted  Adolescent 

The  unadjusted  adolescents  have  long  been  treated  by  cor- 
rectional agencies,  though  they  are  not  basically  anti-social. 
Often,  they  first  come  to  the  attention  of  the  court  on  a de- 
pendency petition,  or  complaint  of  incorrigibility*  This  may 
be  the  beginning  of  a long  series  of  unsuccessful  treatment 
arrangements,  and  placements.  Characteristically,  they  were 
runaways  and  truants,  reacting  to  conditions  .which  they  found 
intolerable. 

The  kinds  of  problems  they  present  do  not  seem  appropriate 
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for  correctional  agencies.  Instead, their  problems  logically 
ought  to  be  taken  to  community  agencies  set  up  to  provide  long 
and  intensive  treatment  for  children  and  their  parents.  In 
some  cases,  placement  may  he  indicated,  hut  in  fairness  to 
the  child  and  his  parents,  such  a decision  cannot  be  hastily 
conceived^  — 

Some  of  the  boys  might  get  along  well  in  a foster  home* 
Others,  who  have  had  unhappy  experiences  with  individuals 
representing  parent  figures,  might  be  more  content  in  a small 
group  residence.  It  is  desirable  to  make  every  effort  to 
keep  the  Type  2 boys  in  the  community.  One  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  such  an  objective  appears  to  be  the  boy’s  tru- 
ancy record.  There  is  a need  for  greater  fieri. bility  In  the 
matter  of  school  attendance,  particularly  In  the  case  of  boys 
of  age  15  and  16,  who  may  be  emotionally,  and  psychologically 
unable  to  countenance  additional  failure  and  frustration  in 
the  school.  Possibly  sheltered  work-shops,  with  paid  employ- 
ment, could  be  made  available  on  a selection  basis. 

Type  3 The  Disturbed  Adolescents 

The  seriously  disturbed  adolescents  are  perhaps  the  only 
individuals  who  present  a real  threat  to  the  community  in 
terms  of  the  damage  they  can  do  to  themselves  and  to  others. 
For  the  disturbed  group,  the  only  promise  of  help  seems  to 
lodge  in  a residential  treatment  center  having  all  of  the 
essential  clinical  facilities.  In  the  past  15  years  or  more, 
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or  in  the  comnunity.  These  boys  need  treatment  on  the  order 
of  that  suggested  for  the  disturbed  adolescents.  Perhaps 
the  adolescents  and  children  could  be  housed  in  the  same  ins- 
titution, for  the  program  is  conceived  as  highly  individual- 
ized. 

2.  There  were  boys  who  manifested  no  overt  symptoms  of 
disturbance,  but  who  were  beginning  to  show  tendencies  to- 
ward delinquency. . Often  they  were  children  who  had  inadequate 
families,  and  it  appeared  that  they  might  respond  to  advant- 
ages offered  in  better  types  of  homes.  Foster  home  care  might 
be  tried  with  this  group  more  extensively  than  it  has  in  the 
past.  Whether  the  child  is  placed  or  remains  at  home,  work 
with  his  own  family  is  definitely  indicated. 

Type  6 The  Community  Care  Cases 

The  Type  6 boys  appeared  to  be  neither  aggressive,  unad- 
justed, o -f  disturbed,  but  simply  boys  with  troubles,  about 
which  little  was  known.  Community  agencies  can  best  find  out 
what  they  need,  particularly  family  centered  child  welfare 
agencies. 

Conclusion  ’ 

A classification  of  institutionalized  delinquents  is 
recognized  by  many  individuals  and  groups  working  with  de- 
linquents as  a sine  qua  non  of  treatment.  Eecause  much 
interest  is  expressed  in  such  a classification,  it  appears 
to  be  a subject  meriting  the  Y -jst  and  most  efficient  study 
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design.  Many  questions  vhieh  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  this 
record  study  may  be  answered  by  examining  a selected  number 
of  children  in  the  process  of  commitment.  The  examination 
would  rely  on  diagnostic  skills  and  research  tools  to  obtain 
objective  data.  Such  an  undertaking  is  suggested  for  the  fu- 
ture* 

For  the  present,  there  is  evidence  that  to  a large  extent 
existing  treatment  facilities  in  the  Philadelphia  area  have 
failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  institutionalized  delinquents* 
"Juvenile  jails"  (such  as  Pennypack  J{ouse  is  popularly  named) 
were  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap  over  a century  ago  by  en- 
lightened reformers.  Institutions  without  special  programs 
for  the  slow  learners,  without  clinical  services  for  the 
emotionally  disburbed,  and  without  close  liason  with  child- 
ren’s families. or  community  agencies,  have  proved  inefficient 
and  often  harmful.  Since  the  establishment  of  such  institu- 
tions, the  behavioral  sciences  have  made  substantial  contri- 
butions to  knowledge  on  human  behavior.  This  knowledge 
could  be  put  to  use  directly  in  the  treatment  of  children  . 
who,  today,  are  in  the  institutions  for  delinquents. 


APPENCIX  1 


A non-random  sample  of  fifty  court  records  were  read  to 
familiarize  the  investigator  with  the  data,  and  to  consider 
the  data  in  terms  of  a possible  classification  plan.  In  the 
study  of  the  records  various  schedules  were  applied  with  the 
objective  of  securing  the  kinds  of  data  which  were  suggested 
by  treatment  sources. 

Following  the  first  reading  of  the  records,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  group  the  cases  by  certain  criteria,  such  as  age, 
behavior,  psychological  condition.  The  results  of  the  group- 
ings proved  •unsatisfactory.  A broader  type  of  catagorization 
was  indicated,  one  which  would  provide  a general  character- 
ization of  the  child’s  condition.  Such  a classification  was 
constructed  from  examples  in  the  treatment  literature* 

The  fifty  cases  were  placed  in  six  catagories  established 
in  the  classification.  This  process  involved  a great  amount 
of  trial  and  error.  The  individual  characteristics  of  the 
child  were  of  little  value  when  considered  separately  and 
independently.  Cases  had  to  be  pieced  together  so  that  the 
child's  condition  could  be  viewed  in  its  entirety.  Since 
the  investigator's  observations  and  treatment  of  the  data 
largely  were  subjective,  a plan  v/as  designed  to  test  the 
reliability  of  the  classification  procedure* 
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Three  leaders  in  the  field  of  child  care  in  the  community, 
Manuel  Kauftaan,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare of  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  Dorothy  Fritz,  Director 
of  Youth  Service  Incorporated,  and  Carl  Schoenberg,  Director 
of  the  Association  for  Jevish  Children,  were  approached  to 
secure  their  cooperation  in  reading  and  classifying  a small 
sample  of  cases.  They  readily  agreed  to  participate* 

Each  of  these  individuals  was  given  a sample  of  twelve 
cases  with  the  material  presented  in  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared on  the  schedules.  In  addition  they  received  a copy  of 
the  treatment  typology  which  was  quite  similar  to  the  one 
finally  used  in  the  classification  study.  They  worked  inde- 
pendently without  communicating  to  each  other  their  thinking 
regarding  the  cases* 

The  results  of  the  test  were  as  follows'* 

1.  Three  individuals  agreed  on  nine  out  of  twelve  cases, 
or  there  was  a 75$  agreement  score. 

2*  Two  of  the  individuals  had  a 91$  agreement  scorej 
that  is,  they  agreed  on  eleven  out  of  twelve  cases. 

3*  The  one  case  on  which  the  three  individuals  disagreed 
with  each  other  was  somewhat  atypical. 

This  is  the  case  of  a thirteen  year  old  boy  with 
superior  intelligence,  which  is  an  infrequent  find- 
ing among  committed  cases.  The  boy  had  been  in- 
volved in  eleven  planned  burglaries.  The  record 
reveals  an  unstable  family  situation,  but  little 
was  indicated  about  the  boy's  psychological  reac- 
tions. He  was  an  adopted  child,  and  his  mother 
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evidently  vas  known  to  the  adoptive  mother.  On  one 
occasion  the  adoptive  mother  stated  the  boy  vas  stub- 
born like  his  natural  mother* 

The  adoptive  father  died  vhen  the  boy  vas  seven  years 
old;  his  mother  re-married  two  years  later.  Accord- 
ing to  the  record,  his  mother  had  chronic  cardiac 
condition,  and  indicated  an  inability  to  cope  with 
the  boy.  The  step-father  appeared  to  be  quite  neu- 
tral to  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  boy* 

The  family  history  revealed  that  the  family  had 
lived  in  several  different  cities  in  the  East  and 
Souths  They  had  teen  in  Philadelphia  for  about  two 
years  at  the  time  the  boy  vas  apprehended  for  the 
burglaries.  In  school  the  boy's  performance  was  be- 
low that  expected  of  a child  with  superior  intelli- 
gence. 


The  three  individuals  agreed  on  the  boy's  need  for  an 
institution,  but  they  differed  as  to  the  type  of  institu- 
tion* 

A percentage  agreement  of  70%  to  80%  meets  with  minimum 
scientific  requirements  in  the  testing  of  agreement  of  inde- 
pendent judges.  The  test  results  in  the  pilot  study  may  be 
viewed  as  quite  good,  considering  the  primitive  condition 
of  the  data,  and  the  tentative  statement  of  the  typology. 
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APPENDIX  B 


THE  SCHEDULE 


The  schedule  was  designed  to  cover  efficiently  the  items 
contained  in  the  court  records.  It  represents  a delicate 
balance  between  that  which  could  be  secured  from  the  records, 
and  that  which  was  desired.  Several  schedules  were  tried 
before  a suitable  one  was  found*. 

The  items  in  the  schedule  were  defined  so  as  to  permit 
maximum  use  of  the  court  data.  With  such  an  objective,  the 
definitions  had  to  be  broad  to  allow  for  wide  limits  in  in- 
terpretation* 

Two  procedures  were  followed  in  recording;  (1)  the  items 
were  codified  and  recorded  by  numbers  under  the  headings  and 
sub-headings.  (2)  The  schedule  served  as  a guide  for  note- 
taking  which  supplemented  and  elaborated  the  codified  data* 

The  following  items  were  included  in  the  schedule; 

AGE  - The  age  of  the  child  is  based  upon  the  birth 
date  within  the  six  month  period  closest  to 
commitment* 

RACE  is  designated  as  either; 

1.  White 
2*  Negro 

RELIGION  - is  designated  as; 

1.  Protestant 

2.  Catholic 

3.  Other  ^including  Greek  Catholic,  Jewish,  Mo- 

hamedan,  etc.) 
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FAMILY  COMPOSITION  - The  family  composition  is  deter- 
mined by  the  particular  living  arrangement  of  the 
child  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The  child  is  found 
in  one  of  the  following  six  living  arrangements* 

1.  Living  with  Both  Parents 

2.  Living  with  Mother 

3.  Living  vith  Mother  and  Step-Father  (includ- 

ing  paramours) 

4.  Living  with  Father 

5.  Living  vith  Relatives 

6.  Living  vith  Others  (including  Foster  Home 

placements) 

♦ 

BROKEN  HOME  DUE  TO  - The  break-up  of  the  home  is  due 
to  one  of  the  following  five  reasons:  (The  child  may 
have  experienced  several  conditions  attributing  to 
broken  homes  - the  one  to  be  selected  is  that  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  commitment.) 

1.  Death  of  Father 

2.  Death  of  Mother 

3.  Separation  of  Parents 

4.  Illness  of  Parents 

5.  Illegitimacy 

HUMBER  OF  SIBLINGS  - The  number  includes  step-brothers 
and  step-sisters  as  well  as  brothers  and  sisters* 

POSITION  OF  CHILD  AMONG  SIBLINGS  - The  position  of  the 
child  is  indicated  by  birth  order.  If  he  is  a member 
of  a family  including  step-children,  his  position  is 
determined  by  his  age  in  relation  to  the  other  children. 


I NTELLI GENCE  - The  Terman  classification  is  used.  It 
is  considered  acceptable  in  this  study  to  take  the  ad- 


jective description  of  int 
do  not  contain  I.Q.  rating 
as  follows: 

1.  Superior  I.Q. 

2..  Normal  ” 

. Dull  •' 

* Borderline  ” 

5*  Feebleminded  ” 


lligence  in  those  cases  which 
. Intelligence  is  indicated 

110-120 
90-110 
80-  90 
70-  80 
Belov  70 


SITUATIONAL  PROBLEMS  - The  problems,  in  general,  des- 
cribe conditions  which  may  be  a contributing  factor  to 
the  child's  anti-social  behavior.  The  child  may  have 
only  one  or  two  problems,  or  as  many  problems  as  those 
listed: 
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1.  Financial  Pressure  - This  condition  is  deter- 
mined by  considering  income  in  relation  to 
size  of  family.  Financial  pressure  is  evident 
if  income  is  considerably  below  accepted  mini- 
mum standards,  vizs  $2?  a week  for  a mother  and 
3 children;  $50  a week  for  a family  with  6 
children* 

2*  Depend ency  - Evidence  of  dependency  is  indi- 
cated in  cases  of  families  currently  receiving 
financial  assistance  from  D.P.A.  Families  re- 
ceiving such  assistance  within  a year  prior  to 
commitment  are  regarded  as  dependent. 

3.  Neglect  - As  defined  in  this  study,  neglect 
includes  inattention  to  material  and  health 
needs  of  the  child  plus  insufficient  supervis- 
ion. 

4.  Physical  Illness  of  Parent  - Serious  or  chronic 
illnesses  such  as  tuberculosis,  cardiac  condi- 
tions, neurological  disorders,  illnesses  which' 
impair  the  Parent's  earning  capacity  are  noted. 

5.  Mental  Limitation  of  Parent  - Reports  of  psy- 
choses, mental  deficiency  or  highly  unstable 
and  erratic  behavior  are  evidence  of  mental 
limitations.  These  reports  must  be  evaluated 
for  reliability  of  source. 

. 6.  Number  of  Delinquent  Siblings  - Siblings  com- 
mitting offenses  which  have  been  a matter  of 
official  action,  and  siblings  whose  offenses 
seem  to  be  equally  serious,  but  are  not  a 
matter  of  official  action,  are  counted. 

7.  Criminal  Record  of  Parent  - This  includes  ar- 
rests and  imprisonment  for  criminal  offenses. 

PARENTAL  RELATIONSHIPS  - Evidence  of  parental  relation- 
ship may  be  discerned  from  various  reports  (psychiatrist 
probation  officer,  school,  etc.)  Depending  on  the  amoun' 
of  information  (and  this  is  a matter  of  judgement)  re- 
lationships are  characterized  ass 

1.  Harmonious 

2.  Lacking  in  Harmony 

3.  Contain  a Suggestion  of  Lack  of  Harmony 

SCHOOL  GRADE  - The  school  grade  is  the  one  reported  at 
the  time  of  commitment.  Using  the  standard  set  by  the 
school,  the  child  is  in  the  classification  of  either: 

1.  Proper  Grade 

2.  Retarded 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  - The  three  types  of  school  attendance 
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records  arer 

1.  Regular 

2.  Occasional  Truancy  - Unexcused  absences  are 
reported,  but  are not  made  a matter  of  of- 
ficial action* 

3.  Chronic  Truancy  - An  excess  of  unexcused 
absences  are  reported,  and  usually  are  made 
a matter  of  official  action. 

SCHOOL  BEHAVIOR  - The  behavior  of  the  child  in  the 
school  is  presented  in  reports  which  indicater 

1.  No  Problems 

2.  Occasional  Problems  - the  child  is  not  a 
consistent  trouble-maker  in  school. 

3.  Serious  Problems  - the  child's  behavior  in 
school  is  markedly  poor* 

EMOTIONAL  DISTURBANCE  - This  condition  is  discerned  from 
various  reports.  The  clinical  data  are  the  primary 
source.  In  cases  in  which  the  clinical  data  are  incon- 
clusive or  absent,  emotional  disturbance  may  be  perceived 
in  the  general  behavior  and  condition  of  the  child* 

The  sub-groupings  are: 

. 1.  No  Evidence  of  Disturbance 

2.  Some  Evidence  of  Disturbance  - This  involves 
moderate  types  of  disturbances,  occasionally 
accompanied  by  habit  disorders,  usually  re-  ’ 
quiring  further  study  of  the  child  with  the 
objective  of  providing  counseling  services 
and/or  certain  modifications  of  environmental 
conditions. 

3.  Evidence  of  Serious  Disturbance  - This  involves 
psychoses,  or  near-psychotic  states,  marked 
personality  disorders  with  evidence  of  rapid 
deterioration,  serious  organic  conditions, 
which  require  psychiatric  treatment,  or 
treatment  under  psychiatric  supervision.  ' 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  - Chronic  and  serious  conditions 
which  have  not  teen  corrected  or  are  not  readily  cor- 
rected are  noted: 

1.  No  Findings 

2.  Impairment  of  Hearing 

3.  Impairment  of  Vision 

4.  Neurological  Disorders 

5.  Cardiac 

6.  Other 
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ALLEGED  ANTI-SOCIAL  ACTS  - The  acts  are  listed  and  also 
characterized  as  Serious  (offenses  which  result  in 
major  material  or  physical  damage,  or  offenses  which 
indicate  gross  type  of  behavioral  abnormality)  Moderate 
(acts  which  technically  are  offenses  but  which  do  not 
have  particularly  serious  consequences)  Inconsequential 
(the  child's  part  may  be  negligible  or  may  not  have  been 
definitely  established,)  In  general  the  acts  are  viewed 
in  terms  of  all  attendant  circumstances.  The  acts  are 
listed  as  follows: 

1.  Stealing  - Includes  all  forms  of  theft: 
larceny,  shop-lifting,  burglary,  highway 
robbery,  etc, 

2.  Assault  - This  includes  the  more  violent 
types  of  fighting,  hitting,  punching,  . 
stabbing,  etc, 

3.  Malicious  Mischief  - The  term  covers  many 
types  of  offenses  usually  performed  by 
young  children.  These  offenses  are  spec- 
ifically designated  by  the  court  as  mali- 
cious mischief, 

4.  Deadly  Weapons  - This  includes  carrying  all 
kinds  of  weapons  which  can  injure  or  kill, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  them. 

5.  Sex  Offense  - This  includes  any  abnormal 
sexual  act  which  is  the  subject  of  official 
censure,. 

6.  Running  Away  - Departures  from  home  without 
permission  is  typical  of  this  offense,, 

7*  Arson  - The  setting  of  willful  fires  is 
considered  arson, 

8,  Violating  the  Motor  Vehicle  Act  - Stealing 
an  automobile  or  being  a passenger  in  a 
stolen  car  is  considered  such  a violation. 
Tampering  with  automobiles  and  removing 
parts  is  included  under  the  general  cata- 
gory  of  stealing. 

9.  Violating  liquor  and  Drug  Acts  - Such  vio- 
lations consist  of  the  use  of  as  well  as 
purveying. 

ASSOCIATIONS  - In  the  commission  of  offenses  the  child 
may  follow  a typical  pattern.  Most  of  his  offenses  may 
be  carried  out  alone,  or  in  the  company  of  others  act- 
ing as  an  unorganized  group  or  informal  group,  or  as  a 
gang.  The  sub-groupings  are: 

1.  Alone 

2,.  Unorganized  Group 

3.  Member  of  a Gang— 
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PLACE! tENTS  - The  types  of  placements  and  the  number 
of  placements  in  each  type  is  listed# 

1.  Institutions  for  Delinquents 

2.  Institutions  for  Dependents 

3.  Foster  Home 

4. -  Other  - Unofficial  placements  made  by  par- 

ents or  relatives. 

TREATMENT  - The  types  of  agencies  and  the  number  of  con- 
tacts with  agencies  is  listed: 

1.  Probation 

2.  Family  or  Children* s Agency  - Includes  pub- 
lic  and  private  agencies# 

3.  Psychiatric  Clinic 

4.  Recreational  Centers 

COURT  DISPOSITION  - The  name  of  the  institutions  for 
delinquents  are  listed.  Other  institutions  and  agencies 
are  described  by  type#. 

1.  Glen  Mills 

2.  Protectory 

3. -  White  Kill 

4.  Pennypack 

5.  Huntington 

6.  Shallcross 

7.  Other  Training  Schools 

8.  Institutions  for  Dependents 

9.  Public  Child  Placement  Agencies 

10.  Private  Child  Placement  Agencies 

11.  Hospital  for  Medical  or  Psychiatric  Treatment 

TREATMENT  TYPE  - Following  the  classification  developed 
in  the  study,  the  child  tentatively  is  placed  in  one  of 
the  six  types: 

1.  Adolescent  with  Serious  Behavior  Problems 

2.  Unadjusted  Adolescent 

3.  Seriously  Disturbed  Adolescent 

4.  Mentally  Deficient  Delinquent  Adolescent 

5.  Child  with  Serious  Behavior  Problems 

6..  Children  of  Juvenile  Court  Age  Requiring  Some 
Type  of  Communi by  Care. 
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APPENDIX  C 


With  the  use  of  random  sampling  methods,  the  sample 

values  should  closely  approximate  the  population  values* 

A number  of  population  values  have  been  calculated  from 

the  sample  estimates  which  were  larger  than  30#. 

The  population  number  has  been  determined  as  1000,  or 

the  number  of  delinquent  boys  committed  in  the  year  1955* 

The  standard  error  of  sample  estimates  was  secured  with 

the  use  of  the  formula:  p.q  A confidence  limit  of  95£ 

n 

was  established  by  multiplying  the  standard  error  by  1.96, 
the  number  of  deviations  from  the  mean  of  a normal  curve* 
Population  estimates  will  have  a lover  and  upper  limit  be- 
yond which,  if  an  infinite  number  of  samples  were  taken,  no 
more  than  5%  of  the  estimates  will  fall* 


Table  lc 


POPULATION  ESTIMATES  ON  NUMBER  OF 

COMMITTED  DELINQUENT  BOYS 

IN  FOUR  TREATMENT 

TYPES  * 

Treatment  Type  P|aSnle 

Standard 

Error 

Population 

Limits 

Aggressive  Adolescent 

19.5 

2.80 

141-250 

Unadjusted  Adolescent 

19.0 

2.74 

136-244- 

Child  Offender 

19.5 

2.80 

141-250 

Community 
Care  Cases 

29.0 

3.21 

227-353 

♦Estimates  were  not  made  on  two  types  which  had  small  per- 
centages. 
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Table  2c 


POPULATION 

ESTIMATES  ON  EIGHT  -CONDITIONS  COMMON  TO 

DELINQUENTS 

Conditions 

Percent 

Sample 

Standard 

Error 

Population 

Limits 

Broken  Homes 

67.0 

3.31 

600-730 

Large  Size 
Family  (a) 

42.5 

3.46 

352-493 

Below  Normal 
Intelligence 

57.2 

3.41 

500-640 

Neglect 

40.5 

3.46 

337-473 

Delinquent 

Siblings 

39.5 

3.46 

327-246 

Discord  in 
Family  (b) 

65.0 

3.39 

585-715 

Truancy 

60.0 

3.46 

540-670 

Disturbed 
Child  (c) 

48.5 

3.53 

410-550 

(a)  Five  or  more  children  in  family 

(b)  Includes  disturbed  parental  relations  and  parent-child 


relations 

(c)  Includes  moderate  and  serious 


Table  3c 


TYPES  OF  POKES  OF  SAMPLE  OF  DELINQUENTS  IN  THE  TREATMENT 


CLASSIFICATION 

Treatment 

Boys  Were  Living  With 

Total 

Type  Both 

Parents 

Mother 
Mother  Step- 
Father 

Father  Relatives 

Other 

Aggressive 

Adolescent 

12 

10  11 

3 

2 

1 

39 

Unadjusted 

Adolescent 

5 

13  12 

1 

6 

1 

38 

Disturbed 

Adolescent 

8 

6 2 

_ 

1 

1 

18 

Defective 

Adolescent 

3 

3 

• 

- 

2 

8 

Child 

Offender 

20 

7 8 

1 

2 . 

— 

39 

Community 
Care  Cases 

18 

17  10 

5 

3 

5 

58 

Total 

66 

43  47 

10 

14 

10 

200 

Percent 

33.0 

21.5  23.5 

o.5 

0.7 

o.5 

100 
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Table  4c 

CONDITIONS  RESULTING  IN  BROKEN  HOMES  OF  THE  SAMPLE 
. OF  DELINQUENTS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  CLASSIFICATION 


Treatment 

Conditions  Resulting  in  Broken  Homes 

Total 

Type 

Separation  Illegit. 
of  of 

Parents  Child 

Death 

of 

Mother 

Death 

of 

Father 

Illness 

of 

Parent 

Aggressive 

Adolescent 

4 

12 

9 

2 

27 

Unadjusted 

Adolescent 

20 

9 

3 

1 

_ 

33 

Disturbed 

Adolescent 

8 

2 

- 

• 

- 

10 

Defective 

Adolescent 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Cbild 

Offender 

5 

12 

2 

- 

• 

19 

Community 

Care  Cases 

22 

10 

2 

5 

1 

40 

Total  62 

47 

16 

8 

1 

134 
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Table  5c 

NUMBER  OF  SIBLINGS  OF  SAMPLE  OF  DELINQUENTS  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  CLASSIFICATION 


Treatment- 

Type 

Only 

Child 

1-3 

Siblings 

4 or  more 
Siblings 

Total 

Aggressive 

Adolexcent 

2 

21 

16 

39 

Unadjusted 

Adolescent 

2 

21 

15 

38 

Disturbed 

Adolescent 

1 

12 

5 

18 

Defective 

Adolescent 

2 

2 

4 

8 

Child 

Offender 

3 

18 

18 

39 

Community 
Care  Cases 

9 

18 

31 

58 

Total 

19 

96 

85 

200 

Percent 

0.9 

48.0 

42.5 

100 
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Table  6c 

PHYSICAL  ILLNESS  AND  EMOTIONAL  HI STURBAKCE  OF  SAMPLE  OF 
DELINQUENTS  IN  TREATMENT  CLASSIFICATION 


Treatment 

Type 

Chronic 

Illness 

Moderate 

Disturbance 

Serious 

Disturbance 

Aggressive 

Adolescent 

7 

6. 

Unadjusted 

Adolescent 

• 6 

18 

2 

Disturbed 

Adolescent 

7 

- 

‘ 18 

Defective 

Adolescent 

1 

1 

_ 

Child 

Offender 

7 

17 

12 

Community 
Care  Cases 

4 

23 

- 

Total 

32 

65 

32 
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, Table  7c 

OFFENSES  OF  SAMPLE  OF  DELINQUENTS  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  CLASSIFICATION 


Offense 

Type* 

1 

Type  Type 
2 3 

TjT>e 

t-3 

<0 

Type 

6 

Total 

Percent 

Sample 

Stealing 

33 

21 

14 

6 

26 

18 

136 

68.0 

Assault 

13 

1 

5 

4 

13 

2 

38 

19.0 

Malicious 

Mischief 

13 

11 

4 

1 

21 

5 

55 

27.5 

Weapons 

12 

2 

3 

- 

3 

2 

22 

11.0 

Sex 

8 

3 

4 

3 

6 

3 

27 

13.5 

Runaway 

6 

18 

5 

1 

10 

11 

51 

20.5 

Arson 

4 

- 

- . 

- 

4 

3 

11 

5.5 

Motor  V. 
Linquor 
Total 

7 

4 

2 

- 

4 

5 

22 

11.0 

86 

60 

37 

15 

88 

49 

35? 

100.0 

Average 
per  Type 

2.2 

1.6 

2.0 

1. 

9 2. 

2 0.8 

Table  8c 

TRUANCY  AND  POOR  CONDUCT  RECORDS  OF  SAMPLE 


OF  DELINQUENTS  IN  THU  TREATMENT  CLASSIFICATION 


Treatment 

Type 


Truancy 


Poor 

Conduct 


Aggressive 

Adolescent 

28 

\ 

22 

Unadjusted 

Adolescent 

26 

k 

Disturbed 

Adolescent 

10 

12 

Defective 

Adolescent 

5 

5 

Child 

Offender 

25 

29 

Community 
Care  Cases 

26 

1 

Total  120  77 


Percent  Sample  60.0  38.5 
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Table  9c 

PREVIOUS  PLACEMENTS  OF  SAMPLE  OF  DELINQUENTS 
IN  THE  TREATMENT  CLASSIFICATION 


Treatment 

Previous  Placements 

Total 

Type 

Institutions 

Dependents 

Institutions 

Delinquents 

Foster 

Homes 

Aggressive 

Adolescents 

3 

8 

2 

13 

Unadjusted 

Adolescents 

8 

15 

9 

22 

Disturbed 

Adolescents 

1 

l4 

2 

17 

Defective 

Adolescents 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Child 

Offender 

6 

6 

6 

18 

Community 
Care  Cases 

3 

4 

7 

14 

Total 

21 

49 

17 

88 
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Table  10c 

THE  1955  COMMITMENTS  OF  SAMPLE  OF  DEUNQUENTS  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  CLASSIFICATION 


Court 

Commitments 

Type 

1 

Type 

2 

Type 

3 

Tjpe 

Type 

5 

Type 

6 

Total 

Glen  Mills 

12 

12 

2 

3 

12 

13 

5^ 

Protectory 

2 

9 

6 

- 

11 

12 

38 

White  Hill 

19 

5 

6 

2 

- 

3 

36 

Pennypack 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

12 

22 

Huntington 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

5 

Shallcross 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5 

6 

12 

Other  Training 
Schools 

1 

2 

1 

- 

2 

5 

11 

Institutions  for 
Dependents 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

2 

9 

Public  Child 
Placement  Agency 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

Private  Child 
Placement 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

5 

9 

Hospital 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Total 

39 

38 

18 

8 

39 

58 

200 

202 
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